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NCE A YEAR or once in six 
months we take an inventory. 
We enter plant, equipment, sup- 
plies, etc. We deduct expenses, debts 
and depreciation. We endeavor to miss 


no asset or liability. 


If our latest balance sheet shows that our 
credits are not growing, we decide there 
is something wrong with our methods, 
and we seek a remedy. 


That’s all very well and just as it should 
be; but— 


How about taking a personal inventory? 


How much of good-will have we been 
able to secure in the last six months? 
It is a valuable asset. 


How much of co-operation? It is a re- 


source. 


Have we earned the respect and fidelity 
of our men? Do they support us? 


How much of ill-will have we aroused? 
It is a liability. 

How much of antagonism? It isa definite 
loss. 


If we have earned the contempt and ill- 
will of our employees, there is something 


wrong with our methods. If our personal 








debts are growing faster than our per- 
sonal credit, we need to adopt another 
system. 


In the routine of business we of course 
acknowledge such things as checks sent 
us to pay for cars of coal, but do we 
acknowledge and show appreciation for 
the many little expressions of loyalty 
and faithful service on the part of em- 
Without loyalty and efficient 
service we won't have cars of coal to sell. 


ployees? 


We pay good money for advertising to 
promote confidence and increase trade. 
Do we deal frankly and openly with our 
men to secure the confidence which must 
precede honest, efficient and cheerful 


service? 


We fill all our contracts with dealers to 
the letter. 
lowly trapper-boy been just as square? 


Has our treatment of the 


A smallitem? So is postage, but we can’t 
run our business without postage stamps. 


The next time we inspect our plant let 
us take a look at ourselves. Perhaps we 
can find a way—quite simple and often 
overlooked — whereby we can improve 


the morale of our working organization. 








Written by GEO. N. LANTZ, New Straitsville, Ohio 
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1ics of the Central Station in 
Mining 





Econon 
Coal 


By T. R. 





SY NOPSIS—Coal operators in the majority of 
cases do not know what their power costs or should 
cost. Consequently they regard central-station ser- 
vice with an indifference which may be dispelled 
only by the submission of a proposition for cur- 
rent. The preparation of a power contract usu- 
ally reveals conditions and practices previously un- 
suspected. 








Coal operators are finding it increasingly imperative to 
reduce the cost of mining and are consequently seeking 
ways and means of accomplishing this result. The labor 
cost of coal production is increasing, and consequently op- 
erators are investigating other items entering into the ex- 
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As a general rule accurate and complete cost records are 
not available at mines, and until something goes wrong 
the power plant is usually regarded as the ‘least import- 
ant part of the operation. When the subject of central- 
station power is first broached the general attitude of 
coal operators is one of indifference, and this feeling can 
be overcome only by the submission of data based on ac- 
tual operating tests. This if properly arranged will usu- 
ally act as a challenge to the operator to disprove the 
conclusion reached. 


UNsusPECTED ConpITIONS WILL PROBABLY BE FouND 


The collection of this data will usually reveal condi- 
tions before unsuspected and will lead to a study of power- 
application of great benefit to the coal operator. 
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THREE-BEARING 
SET 


A 150-KW. WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR-GENERATOR 


pense of coal production and analyzing them, with the 
view to discovering possible leakage. 

The average coal producer believes that he is securing 
his power at a low cost, since his fuel is cheap, his ap- 
paratus simple and his overhead charge for buildings low. 
Fuel at the mines costs of course whatever it will bring 
in the market. On the other hand, the question of water 
supply may be serious, as bad water may necessitate heavy 
and frequent renewals. 

The boilers, engines and generators used at mines are, 
generally speaking, of the simplest type. Reliability is 
the primary requisite, and with the unskilled or semi- 
skilled help available, this can be obtained only with sim- 
ple equipment. It will generally be found that power 
costs are capable of material reduction by the introduc- 
tion of scientific and uptodate methods of generation, dis- 
tribution and application. It is here intended to discuss 
the general features or elements entering into the cost of 
power both from the point of view of the central station 
and of the coal operator. 


*4506 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. . 








AN ALLIS-CHALMERS FLYWHEEL MOTOR- 
GENERATOR SET 


If the results of the investigation make consideration of 
central-station service advisable, a detailed investigation 
of existing power costs as well as methods of application 
should be made. Full consideration must be given to the 
cost of application in central-station service and the spe- 
cific advantages to be derived therefrom. By the use of re- 
cording watt-hour and demand meters, together with a 
record of the tonnage, the total consumption, maximum 
demand and power requirements per ton of coal mined 
may be obtained. This data will afford a means of com- 
parison of central-station service and isolated-plant opera- 
tion and may be used as a basis of further estimate. 

In selecting the equipment necessary in order to enable 
central-station service to be used most economically, it 
should be borne in mind that it is desirable to have as 
little machinery as possible operated by direct current, 
as such operation increases the losses due to transformation 
of the central-station supply. 

A plant operated partly by steam and partly by central- 
station power is ordinarily not advisable. Consequently 


all steam equipment should be changed to electrical. This 
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condition necessitates that fans, pumps and other steam- 
driven equipment should be converted into alternating- 
current motor drive, while rotary converters must be in- 
stalled for supplying direct current to the machinery in- 
side the mine. 

Before committing himself to the adoption of central- 
station power the operator should convince himself by a 
thorough investigation that the change will bring about 
justifiable economy. Consideration should be given to 
the estimated saving in dollars and cents as well as to the 
investment required to secure this saving. The life of 
the mine, the location and competitive features of the 
available market, the value of the coal, conditions of 
mining, general reputation of the company furnishing 
power as to continuity of service, the plans for future de- 
velopment of the existing operations and the possibility 
of later additions, as well as other related features of the 
operation, should be given due consideration before any 
investment or changes are made. Regard should also be 
had for the general features of attendance, operation and 
control, also to the flexibility and adaptability of electrical 
equipment to the severe conditions encountered in coal- 
mining work. 


REPLACING PERFECTLY Goop APPARATUS WITH NEW 


The contention is usually made that a change of power 
supply necessitates disposing of existing equipment and 
that it does not seem reasonable to replace apparatus in 
good condition with new. If proper depreciation on the 
old apparatus has been charged against it, ics value as 
carried on the books should be small, and if the proper 
method of bookkeeping has been employed and a certain 
percentage charged against the original purchase price 
of the equipment for each year of operation, the original 
cost will have been in large measure liquidated and the 
interest due to this investment can be charged off as 
practically zero. 

In case the operator is unable to make the financial 
outlay necessary, but desires to use central-station energy, 
the power company may purchase and install the neces- 
sary equipment, operating it on a rental basis until such 
time as the original cost, together with accrued interest, 
shall haye been liquidated, after which the apparatus 
shall become the property of the coal’operator. If this 
method is not followed, the charge to the operator for 
his power may be of such an amount as to cover the cost of 
the power and also to liquidate the original cost and ac- 
crued interest of the operator’s investment within a cer- 
tain length of time, after which the rate may be re- 
duced to that regularly charged other consumers coming 
under the same classification as the particular operation 
under consideration. This rate should be agreed upon 
when the contract is to be signed. 

With many operators the cost of making a change from 
isolated-plant to central-station power forms a most for- 
midable obstacle. While it is true that the fixed charges 
as included in the charge made by the central station 
would be present whether the power was generated locally 
or purchased, it will nevertheless usually be found that 
the fixed charge made by the central station is no greater 
and in many cases is less than when computed on the basis 
of a local plant. 

Assuming that the charge in both cases is equal, it may 
nevertheless mean much for an operator whether he is 
obliged to finance an independent power plant or to pay 
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the equivalent fixed charge on an investment made by the 
power company. The situation is analogous to the pur- 
chase or rental of property, and in any enterprise this 
difference may either greatly facilitate or handicap de- 
velopment. When money is hard to secure and can be 
obtained only at a high rate of interest, the availability 
of central-station service may be opportune by making 
possible developments that might otherwise be compelled 
to wait. Where the necessary capital is already available 
or can be readily obtained under favorable conditions, it 
should be remembered that all capital not needed for plant 
outlay may be used elsewhere. 


THE QuEstTIoN To Br DeciIpEpD 


It is immaterial to the consumer what may be the in- 
vestment or overhead charges of the power company; the 
one question to be decided is whether or not power may 
be utilized more economically and satisfactorily when 
purchased from a central station than when generated 
locally. Many coal operations, both old and new, are find- 
ing it economically advisable to use central-station service. 

Not one operator in ten knows what his power is cost- 
ing him or what it should cost. Many plants erected 
during, say, the past 10 years were not designed or built 
with regard to efficiency or economy in operation, but mere- 
ly to produce power to mine coal. With the advent of the 
central station in the coal-mining field, the inefficient and 
uneconomic operating characteristics of these plants were 
soon discovered, and it has often been found advisable to 
correct ‘these faults by purchasing power, where the life 
of the operation would warrant this course. 

In most cases the operator has a scant knowledge of 
what features enter into the sale of electricity as well 
as just what is contemplated by the contract. This prop- 
osition should be gone over in detail and a thorough ex- 
planation made of what is contemplated. The general 
rule followed by most central stations selling power to 
coal mines is the installation of instruments recording the 
kilowatt consumption and the demand. 

The basis of a power contract will be a minimum or 
primary charge which is necessary in order to protect the 
company in case of abnormal conditions, such as a strike 
or a more or less indefinite shutdown. The power com- 
pany has a large investment in transmission lines, gen- 
erating equipment, transformers, etc., and the fixed charge 
on this investment is continuous, whether or not the equip- 
ment is producing and delivering power. 

The minimum charge, while perfectly reasonable from 
the central station’s point of view, may not be readily un- 
derstood by the average coal operator. A little logical 
reasoning and explanation should, however, readily con- 
vince the operator that all customers, in proportion, have 
to bear their indirect share of the central station’s fixed 
charge. When abnormal conditions arise it is usual in 
most cases to arbitrarily reduce the minimum or primary 
charge by from 50 to 75 per cent. or else to provisionally 
cancel the existing contract, submitting for it a new and 
temporary contract based on the measured demand plus 
the usual charge for energy. 


DETERMINING THE MAXIMUM DEMAND 


The proper method of determining the maximum de- 
mand, and consequently the minimum charge, is the sub- 
ject of a wide diversity of opinion. It is sometimes based 
on the average of several integrated 5-min. peaks taken 
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throughout a normal working day. Other companies pre- 
fer to figure this maximum demand from the result of the 
average integrated peaks of longer duration, say 10 to 15 
min. The principal objection to this method of calculat- 
ing the maximum demand is that the peaks may happen 
to be taken when conditions are not normal and hence 
may give erroneous results. 

This method, however, of taking the 5-min. integrated 
peaks seem to be the best and most satisfactory one 
available. Its coefficient of error is not so large as to 
make any appreciable difference in the results. In some 
cases the primary, or minimum, charge may be based on 
the load factor, which is generally understood to be the 
ratio of the average load in kilowatts extending over an 
appreciable length of time to the manufacturer’s name- 
plate rating of the equipment connected to the central- 
station service line, either direct or through transformers. 
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A 300-HP, 2300-VOLT ELECTRIC MINE HOIST 
AT GREENSBURG, PENN. 


These methods of estimating may be adjusted from time to 
time as agreed upon at the signing of the contract. 

Actual figures obtained from existing installations show 
a fixed charge per kilowatt of demand for isolated coal- 
mine power plants varying from $12 per year in the large 
plants to $20 per year or more in the smaller ones. On 
this basis it does not seem unfair for the central station 
to make a fixed charge of $1 per kilowatt per month of 
demand plus a graduated charge per kilowatt of con- 
sumption, the final rate per kilowatt-hour to depend on 
the total power consumed. 

Tests on different mines show a power consumption 
varying from 1.5 to 3.5 kw.-hr. per ton of coal mined, 
values higher or lower than those given being found, de- 
pending on the local conditions prevailing at the different 
mines. Knowing the current consumption per ton of 
output, the average cost per kilowatt-hour and the ton- 
nage, it is possible to estimate, not only the total consump- 
tion, but also the cost for power per ton of coal mined. 


TRANSFORMERS SHOULD Be CENTRALLY LOCATED 


In order that the power may be applied efficiently and 
economically, the transforming equipment should be lo- 
cated as near the center of the load and distribution as 
possible. Since rotary transformers may be placed in 
any convenient point, this condition may be obtained at 
minimum expense and the set may be relocated from time 
to time so as to secure the most efficient arrangement.” 
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If the cover is not too great, it is usually thought best 
to make a surface location for transforming equipment, 
taking the direct-current lines through bore holes to the 
selected point of distribution inside the mine. When a 
surface location is made, it should if possible be so located 
as to render unnecessary the devotion of the entire time 
of an attendant to its operation. A rotary transformer 
may also be located inside the mine, but such a pro- 
cedure is not recommended because of the dirt, fire and 
water hazards, and also on account of its general inaccessi- 
bility. If so located, however, the equipment should be 
installed in a moisture- and fire-proof concrete room. 
The economics of application will be largely determined 
by the conditions of roof and bottom, presence of water or 
gas, distances from the working face, main parting and 
pit mouth, fire hazard, attendance, etc. No set rule can be 
laid down, but each case should be thoroughly gone over 
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THE SWITCHBOARD IN LUZERNE SUBSTATION NO. 2, 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PENN. 


and the application be made on the merits of the investi- 
gation. The general features of flexibility of movement 
and operation also apply to the stationary motor equip- 
ment and enable location of fans, pumps, etc., to be se- 
lected without reference to the boiler room, at the same 
time eliminating long lines of expensive and inefficient 
piping. 

It is the general practice to use direct-current motor 
equipment inside the mine. As central-station power is 
supplied as alternating current, it is necessary to convert 
this supply to direct current. This may be accom- 
plished by means of motor-generator sets or rotary con- 
verters. Synchronous equipment is often insisted on by 
the central station or a special discount given when 
used, or some other consideration made. 

In some cases where power is supplied for use in a num- 
ber of operations belonging to é6ne company, it may be 
possible to locate one step-down transformer substation 
reducing transmission voltage to a potential suitable for 
distribution, say to 2300 volts, in such a manner as to 
serve the several operations. In this case the power com- 
pany is usually willing to give an additional discount. 


SELECTION OF CONVERTING EQUIPMENT MERITS CARE 


Care should be taken in the selection of the rotary-con- 
verting equipment, the idea being to install machinery 
sufficiently flexible to enable that part in use to operate 
as near full-load conditions as possible. It may be found 
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advisable to install a large and a small set, the former to 
take care of the day load and the latter to be used at night, 
the two being operated together on peak loads and under 
any unusual conditions that may occur. 

If it is decided to use a motor-generator set, the in- 
itial investment may be capable of. reduction on account 
of the possibility of using the old direct-current generators 
in the isolated plants as the direct-current elements of 
the motor-generator sets, either by belting or direct con- 
nection, preferably the latter. A direct-connected set is 
more efficient on account of the elimination of belt losses 
and requires less floor space than does a belted unit. 

In determining the: necessary capacity of the rotary- 
transforming equipment, alternating-current motors 
should be installed wherever possible. This may be done 
on such equipment as fans, hoists, pumps, slope hauls, ete. 
The use of alternating-current motors drawing power 
from the transmission line or from the secondaries of the 
high tension step-down transformers obviates conversion 
losses, thereby reducing the power bill to a minimum. 
It also reduces the size of the rotary transformer and 
the initial investment and acts to make the overall cost 

of operation a minimum. 

Where it is necessary to use motors for hoisting, 
whether from shafts or slopes, the use of alternating-cur- 
rent machines throws the wide and sudden fluctuations of 
current and voltage onto the transmission line, where they 
are more easily taken care of than when a direct-current 
motor is used. 

Inasmuch as the power is usually metered on the al- 
ternating side of the rotary transformer, a considerable 
saving in cost of operation can be made by having as little 
equipment as possible operated by direct current. This 
saving will usually be found to more than compensate the 
increased first cost of the installation. The steadier the 
direct-current voltage, the fewer the burnouts and 
the higher the efficiency of the equipment operated on 
the direct-current circuits. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION SHOULD BE EFFICIENT 


The transmission and distribution systems inside of 
the mine should be as efficient as possible. It will gener- 
ally be found that conditions here are capable of improve- 
ment by the exercise of care and attention, but it is a 
difficult matter to bring about this desirable state of affairs. 
As long as the equipment inside the mine operates and 
coal may be got out, little thought is given as to how 
much more cheaply or satisfactorily it might be possible 
to carry on this work if reasonable care and attention were 
given to the transmission and distribution circuits. Losses 
due to poor bonding and feeder-line construction may, 
and in many cases do, materially affect the efficiency and 
upkeep of the electrical equipment as well as the output 
of thé mine and the power bill. 

Where a motor-driven fan is employed, care should be 
taken in the location of the equipment, consideration be- 
ing given for both present and future requirements. The 
amount of power that may be wasted through uneven or 
ununiform air passages and through allowing accumula- 
tions of rock on the floor of the airways may be consider- 
able, while the saving that may be effected by keeping 
the passages clear more than justifies the expense. 

When opening a new mine, it is usually advisable to 
employ a small fan motor, increasing its size when it be- 
comes inadequate to: perform the work required. Two- 
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speed fans may be used when a small amount of air is 
necessary during periods of shutdown or at night and 
on Sundays, but care should be taken to select a motor 
that will have sufficient capacity to satisfactorily meet 
full-speed requirements. 

HoistiINnG SHOULD BE By ALTERNATING CURRENT 


For shaft hoisting or slope haulage work it is usually 
advisable to use a variable-speed alternating-current mo- 
tor. This type possesses features of design and construc- 
tion that enable it to perform satisfactorily under the se- 
vere conditions imposed, and being alternating current 
it may operate independently of the direct-current equip- 
ment. 

In some cases it may be desirable to use a direct-cur- 
rent motor for the hoist, in which case a suitable motor- 
generator set, either with or without a flywheel, may be 
employed. It is not generally advisable to attempt to con- 
vert an old steam-driven hoist to motor drive, as it will be 
found cheaper and more satisfactory to buy a new hoist 
equipment and sell the old one for whatever it may: be 
possible to obtain. 

Mine pumping is a desirable central-station load, since 
it is steady 24 hours per day. Pumping by electricity 
is more reliable and economical as well as more flexible 
than by steam or compressed air and acts to increase the 
operating-load factor of the installation. The equipment, 
furthermore, is self-contained and portable. 

SALE OF Power REQUIRES SKILL AND EXPERIENCE 

The sale of power to coal mines on a mutually satisfac- 
tory basis necessitates a special knowledge and experience 
in this particular field. Patience on the part of the cen- 
tral-station representative is essential, as it requires time 
and detailed investigation to obtain the data and informa- 
tion to make possible the submission of an intelligent 
proposition. 

Continuity of service, especially where pumps and fans 
are concerned, is essential. It is generally advisable, there- 
fore, to employ the services of a competent consulting en- 
gineer when considering the advisability of using central- 
station service either as a substitute for locally generated 
power in a mine already open or in an entirely new opera- 
tion. Many men who are able executives and efficient and 
successful in their own line of endeavor have met with 
trouble through their failure to recognize that the engi- 
neering and executive side of mining are totally different. 
Success can come only from a full recognition that expert 
advice based on long experience is essential to safety and 
efficiency in the production of coal. 

The favorable development of a coal-mining load 
abounds in profits to the central station, particularly if it 
was primarily a lighting proposition, the increased load 
factor making it possible to sell power at a low rate. The 
great difficulty confronting the company first entering this 
field is a lack of information relative to the price at which 
it can afford to sell power. Any effort on its part to regu- 
late the various peak loads according to its capacity in 
order to determine the rate, rather than by placing itself 
in a position to handle the demand of its customers un- 
der all conditions, can result only in uncertainty or con- 
fusion regarding the ultimate outcome. Installation of 
the necessary equipment on the principle of being a pub- 
lic servant rather than for the benefit of a single custo- 
mer is the only safe method of determining what the 
traffic will bear. 
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iy Are Strikes at Coal Mines of 





Such Frequent 
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Mccurrence ?--] 





By Hueu ArcHIBALD* 





SYNOPSIS—The first part of an answer to Mr. 
Le Baron's question as to the reason for so much 
strike turmoil in mining. The writer declares that 
the rate per ton paid to the miner is sufficiently 
high, but states that no one seems anxious to see 
that he is aided in producing a large output. 





In the editorial in the issue of May 22 entitled “Can 
Someone Enlighten Mr. Le Baron,” the question was 
asked whether there is any need for the continual strike 
turmoil in mining. In the final analysis it will have to be 
conceded that strikes are unnecessary. 

Strikes instead of being biennial or triennial affairs 
in the different mining districts can be reduced to a neg- 
ligible minimum. But to accomplish this a few ideas 
which are now considered excellent, but which are con- 
demned because they are not considered as constituting 
“good business,” will have to be recognized as working 
principles. 

These principles are three: 1. Every man must earn a 
day’s pay. 2. Every man desires to live decently, and his 
scale of living rises with his ability to pay for it. 3. Noth- 
ing exists without a cause, and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America would not exist if there was no need for it. 
These things are so tied up with each other that a discus- 
sion of them almost runs around in a circle, and the end 
of the argument depends on the point of beginning. But 
there are changes to be made before peace will settle over 
coal mining—a peace that is possible and would be advan- 
tageous to the operators and to the workmen. 


THE WorkK RATHER THAN THE WAGE TELLS 


Whether the first of these principles is fulfilled—that 
a man must earn a day’s pay—depends on whether the 
mine is organized partly for the purpose of providing that 
work or is planned solely with other purposes in mind. 

The men in a mine can be divided into two general 
classes according to the manner of paying them—one class 
is paid by the day and the other by the piece. 

The first are generally known as daymen or company 
men and the latter as miners. The pay of the davymen is 
definite and is the same whether there is much or little to 
do. These men may not receive as much as the miner, 
but it is regular and is not high one month and low the 
next. The earnings are constant, so that at the end of the 
vear the company man is financially in a better position. 
As a result it is easier to get men to do company work 
than to mine coal. The main strength of the union has 
lain in the miners, who are numerically greater and who 
suffer the greatest variation in wages. 

The following data are taken from a two-week payroll 
at a typical anthracite mine: The number of men draw- 
ing less than $1 a day based on the number of days they 
worked was 23; those getting between $1 and $2, 45; 
those from $2 to $3, 50; from $3 to $4, 32; from $4 to $5, 
16, and over $5, 18. Such variations cause discontent. 





*Efficiency engineer, Scranton, Penn. . 


In Coat AGn for Jan. 9, Vol. 7, p. 45, it is reported . 
for six counties in Arkansas that the average net earnings 
for the men working in rooms was $538 for the year and 
for the bottom men $529. Comment is then further made 
that “the average earnings of miners and men at other 
classes of work will be less than last year. Practically 
all the mines are crowded and a slow turn of cars gener- 
ally prevails. The number of men locked out or on strike 
for one cause or another during the past year was over 
46 per cent. of the total number employed at the mines.” 

It is clear, therefore, that there are more men than are 
needed for the output required, and it is fair to assume 
that there is a high cost of mining. Where there are too 
many loaders there are too many working places, and the 
transportation force having to visit all these workings 
has to be made unduly large. In turn the inefficiency of 
the haulage system results in the idleness of the men. 

In two of the counties in Arkansas the earnings of the 
company men are greater than those of the men in rooms, 
though custom has it that they should draw the lower pay. 
The difference between the highest and the lowest of the 
company men is $270 and that between the roommen 
$390. 


MinimuM WaGE Is THE DISTRESSING PROBLEM 


The low average of the mine workers’ earnings is not 
the cause of the unrest. The discontent rather has its 
source in the inadequate pay of those who do not earn the 
average wage. The percentage of low pays may be bal- 
anced by a number of high pays with a good average as 
a result, but what should be desired is a greater equality 
in the amount earned. Much difference in the monthly 
income of the men indicates a poor arrangement in the 
mine, from which results a large difference in earning 
opportunity. This state of affairs is generally accom- 
panied by unnecessary expense to the company. 

It is often hard to interest a -1ianager in the arrange- 
ment of the work in his mine so that the miners can earn 
a day’s pay or so that there can be a more uniform wage. 
There is an idea in the minds of many bosses which has 
been handed down for many generations that a man 
should not be allowed to earn high wages. I, like many 
others, have held back a part of a man’s pay when it was 
over a certain amount until he had a lower pay with which 
to offset it for fear that the “big boss” would make trouble 
for me for allowing the man to earn so much money, 
though he was only getting paid at the standard rates 
fixed by those over me. On the contrary I have never 
been censured for low pays, numbers of which have ap- 
peared on the pay statements of my subordinates. 

Keeping a man’s pay low was merely self-preservation 
in the days when a workman who was proprietor of his 
business had a helper who might save up enough money 
to start in business for himself and enter into competition 
with his former employer. It is doubtful, however, if 


any miner nowadays could save up enough in a lifetime to 
open up a mine for himself with all the equipment that is 
now needed. There need be no fear that if a miner earns 
a good pay he ‘will create competition in the sale of coal. 
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It may be argued that the miners are making a day’s 
pay where they are not lazy. That is not the case in many 
mines. To be sure the operator must bring pressure to 
bear upon the worker to get him to work regularly and 
do a full day’s work. But this is not the principal diffi- 
culty, and the difference in earnings is small where oppor- 
tunities to load coal are reasonably equal. 

The rates paid for mining are high—almost too high. 
In the union districts in central Pennsylvania the price 
for pick coal is 72c. a ton. This is paid whether the min- 
ing is in rooms and the coal hard or whether it is in pillars 
which have been standing and the coal is crushed. In 
the latter case a man can dig and load a ton in 20 min. 
At that rate he ought to earn $8.64 a day, allowing 50 
per cent. of the time for resting. But what happens? He 
does not get enough cars to earn anywhere near that 
amount. 

I have heard it stated that the men in central Pennsyl- 
vania earned more money when pick coal was 35c. a ton 
than they do now. But the past and present conditions 
have not been taken into account. One man telling about 
“olden times” at one mine said: “There were not many 
men here then, and the boss used to be around all the time 
telling you to load more. We made good money in those 
days.” The blame for the loss in earning power is often 
angrily put on the union, whereas it ought to be partly 
borne by the men running mines for not maintaining cor- 
rect conditions—men in proportion to the equipment and 
bosses in proportion to the mine. 


Rates OF Pay SHOULD MAKE aN EQuaL WAGE PossIBLE 


There is an inflexibility in the rates paid for work which 
makes an inequality in the earning power of the men. 
Rates are generally the same for all parts of a mine or for 
all parts of a vein. In one anthracite mine $1.58 is 
paid for a 2-ton car of coal whether the vein is 8 ft. 
and free blowing or 4 ft. and hard coal. In the bitu- 
minous regions the same price is paid for pick coal 
whether it is in rooms or in crushed pillars. Business 
has been business in establishing the rates, and in any 
argument between employer and employee over what the 
rate should be, the attempt on both sides has been to charge 
all the traffic would bear. There has been no measure- 
ment of work by which attempts could be made scientifi- 
cally to get an equitable basis for payment. Measurement 
of work is just as practical in mining as in manufactur- 
ing, where it is now being largely done. 

Although the payment is made according to the ton or 
car loaded, responsibility for the amount of work done 
cannot be wholly cast aside by the management. Men are 
turned loose in a mine entirely too freely and expected 
to work out their own salvation. They cannot do it, for 
they do not work alone, but are dependent upon others 
for the opportunity to work. 

The drivers, being paid by the day, are not anxious to 
deliver more cars than are necessary to keep their jobs and 
so neglect the miner. In consequence the miner does not 
earn as much as he might. One can hardly blame the 
driver so long as it is a fixed principle in life to get as 
much for as little as possible. Everyone is doing it, and 
he would be “kidded” by his friends if he did not practice 
it. Universally a mine is so undermanned by bosses that 
no work can be followed up, and the neglect of duty and 
failure to codperate can become so common that the miners 
frequently suffer from needless delays. 
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Were the miner cutting the coal himself and delivering 
his own cars to the foot of a shaft or to a large side-track, 
he would be more independent and could be more reason- 
ably blamed for not earning his pay. Such a system 
exists in some mines in England, but in this country we 
use larger cars and deliver them to the miner. 


MINERS SUFFER FROM THE LACK OF ORGANIZATION 


The individual in a mine depends on the management 
to organize the work so that the proper balance is kept 
between the various machines and the work of each man 
or group of men. 

A superintendent recently remarked that it is hard to 
stir up trouble at a mine if the men are being decently 
treated and are earning a day’s pay. It will be found 
that the strength of a union increases at a mine in pro- 
portion as there is more cause for discontent. But this is 
not to be regarded as an argument that the men should 
be paid whether they do any work or not. 

Increased earnings of the individual can be reflected 
favorably on the cost sheet. A man who is working a 
piece of coal which has been formerly neglected and is so 
situated that he is given only a car or two a day and whose 
earnings in consequence are low is likely to be a source of 
trouble. When it is necessary to keep a man and a mule 
for only a few cars a day, the transportation charge will 
be high. The cost of gathering was taken in one mine and 
found to run from 2c. to 25ce. The total cost for haul- 
age was high because on only a few roads were there 
enough men to give a driver a full day’s work. When the 
work was apportioned so that there were enough men on 
each road, the cost fell. 


NEED FoR A Futt Turn or Cars ror EacH Man 


It would be more advantageous to the workmen if the 
union leaders, instead of making demands for further 
increase in the rates of pay, asked for a better organiza- 
tion of the work so that the men got an equal number of 
cars. Rates are high enough now so that no man need 
overwork himself in earning a good pay. In a boiler- 
room a fireman will shovel into the furnace from 18 to 
20 tons a day, which is more than a loader will load into 
cars. 

One well-known union leader has been quoted as saying 
that 15 tons was not too much for a man loading after 
machines, and the union representatives agreed to a task 
of 12 tons at one mine. When one gets into the complex 
changing conditions of an anthracite mine it might seem 
a little doubtful whether this could be done, but again it 
is a case of the arrangement of work rather than a crying 
need of an increase in rates. 

A recent number of Coal Age gives a high output per 
man at one mine of 5.1 tons a day, but even this is 
strongly in contrast with what is admittedly possible. 

Under the present general manner of payment the only 
cure is to promulgate the idea that each man should pro- 
duce a large tonnage per day. An increase in their output 
will be of advantage to the miners, as they are paid by the 
ton. It will also be to the interest of the company, for an 
increased output per handling unit will result from the 
proper organization of work by which the larger product 
is secured. Though there is no one cure for all ills, the 
application of the principles of efficiency to mining will 
greatly help to alleviate the conditions which are now a 
frequent and natural source of much irritation. 
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Miners Who Don’t Mine 


There are nearly a hundred thousand employees in the 
collieries of the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania 
who mine no coal. The exact number in 1913, the latest 
figure available, was 96,991. The men-who mine and 
load the coal are the miners with state certificates who 
drill holes and blow down the coal with explosives, and 
the miners’ laborers who assist the miners in drilling the 
holes and load the loose coal into mine cars. There were 
44,346 miners in 1913 and 33,973 miners’ laborers. 

Thus the army of men who are employed at ventilation, 
transportation, drainage, maintenance and the prepara- 
tion of the coal for market outnumbers by over 18,000 the 
men who are actually mining and loading coal. In other 
words. it takes more men to keep the mines safe and in 
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Handling Coke from Retorts 
By R. G. Reap* 


The handling of coke at retort houses is receiving a 
thorough study with the idea of eliminating labor and 
making a better preparation of the product. Extensive 
advertising campaigns in various parts of the country 
have resulted in a keen demand for domestic coke to 
take the place of anthracite coal. To successfully meet 
this demand it is necessary to make a careful preparation 
of the coke including a through sizing to correspond to 
the various grades of anthracite. 

Coke is fragile, absorptive and abrasive, and may be 


likened to an egg, emery wheel. A 


c 


r, a sponge or an 
handling 


successful equipment must therefore convey 
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WISCONSIN GAS & ELECTRIC CO.’S PLANT FOR STORING AND SIZING COKE WITH DE BROUWER CONVEYOR 
PRODUCT AS IT LEAVES THE RETORTS 


CONVEYING AND QUENCHING THE 


condition to be operated than it does to mine the total 
output of coal. 

There are nearly a hundred different positions in and 
about every colliery for which special training is not only 
advisable but often indispensable. The mere terminology 
of the various positions is confusing. There are doorboys, 
or “patchers,” drivers, runners, bratticemen, masons, tim- 
bermen, tracklayers, foremen and assistant foremen, fire- 
bosses, pumpmen, blacksmiths, carpenters, engineers and 
firemen, slatepickers, breaker boys, and a host of others. 

The excellent mine schools which now exist throughout 
the anthracite region either under the supervision of the 
local school boards with state aid, maintained by the 
operators, or conducted by the local Y. M. C. A.’s are now 
providing the special instruction and training necessary 
for many of these positions. Mining problems are dis- 
cussed and much information is also disseminated through 
the mining institutes which are held throughout the 
region. : 


FOR 


and screen with a minimum breakage, quench without 
saturation and provide against excessive wear on the 
machinery. 

A successful machine for conveying and quenching the 
hot coke as it comes from the retorts is the De Brouwer 
conveyor. This was originated in Germany and is in 
extensive use abroad. A modification of the De Brouwer 
suited to American conditions Tias been perfected and 
installed in a number of plants in this country, particu- 
larly in the New England States. 

This conveyor consists of two strands of special chain 
with crossbars spaced about 24 in. centers. ‘This moves 
slowly in a watertight cast-iron lined steel trough. The 
quenching is accomplished by sprays placed above the 
carrying run of the conveyor. By this arrangement the 
amount of water can be easily adjusted so as to thorough- 
ly quench the coke without soaking it, as the thickness 
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and speed of the moving body of coke are under control. 
The excess water is drained by means of a water grate 


in the conveyor trough. This grate is in the form of 
screen bars so spaced as to refuse breeze, but pass the 
water. 

The grading of sizes may be accomplished by either a 
revolving screen of the open type or by a _ balanced 
vibrating screen. The vibrating screen is preferable for 
the fine sizes as it gives the body of coke a thorough 
agitation without dropping it as is the case with the 
revolving screen. 

A typical and uptodate handling plant of this type 
is shown in the accompanying drawing. The operation 
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Permissible Mine Motors 


Among the Bureau of Mines’ investigations dealing 
with the means of lessening such dangers as attend the use 
of electricity in the mining industries, it has undertaken 
one that has for its purpose the establishment of per- 
missible explosion-proof motors for use in places where an 
electric spark or flash might ignite inflammable gases or 
dusts. 

Technical Paper 101, “Permissible Explosion-Proof 
Electric Motors for Mines ; Conditions and Requirements 
for Test and Approval,” which has just been issued, men- 
tions the details of construction that the bureau considers 
essential for satisfactory service and describes tests of an 
explosion-proof mining-machine motor and accessories ap- 
proved by the bureau. The author of this paper is H. H. 
Clark, electrical engineer, 

The Bureau of Mines has applied the term “explosion 
proof” to motors constructed so as to-prevent the ignition 
of gas surrounding the motor by any sparks, flashes or 
explosions of gas or of gas and coal dust that may occur 
within the motor casing. 

Before it undertook to establish a list of permissible 
motors.the bureau made a large number of preliminary 
tests... No motors were approved as a result of this pre- 
liminary investigation, for none were considered to possess 
the characteristics of permissibility. As a direct result 
of these..preliminary tests, however, the bureau decided 
to make tests to establish a list of permissible explosion- 
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CROSS-SECTION ALTERNATE CAR LOADER 


PLAN AND ELEVATION OF THE GAS AND COKE PLANT OF THE WISCONSIN GAS & ELECTRIC CO., RACINE, WIS. 


is as follows: The hot coke is pushed from the retorts 
into a hot-coke car which travels on overhead tracks and 
serves as a chute for each group of retorts. The coke 
passes by gravity to the carrying run of the De Brouwer 
conveyor, which quenches and delivers it to a belt con- 
veyor. 

This belt conveyor takes the coke to the screening 
station, where it may be either crushed or not and 
screened to make the various sizes indicated. Provision 
is made for storing the coke in the yard either screened 
or as it comes from the oven. The coke from the storage 
yards may be returned by means of other equipment to 
the screening station when desired. The plant is being in- 
stalled for the Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. at Racine, 
Wis., by R. H. Beaumont Co, of Philadelphia, Penn. 





proof motors, and issued its Schedule 2, “Fees for Testing 
Explosion-Proof Motors.” This gave the general condi- 
tions under which motors could be submitted for trial 
and the fees to be charged for making such tests. Tech- 
nical Paper 101 sets forth more fully than Schedule 2 
the details that the bureau considers essential to satisfac- 
tory explosion-proof motor construction. 

The Bureau of Mines considers a motor to be permis- 
sible when it is the same in all respects as the sample mo- 
tor that passed certain tests made by the bureau and 
when it is installed and used in accordance with the con- 
ditions prescribed by that body. The paper gives the re- 
quirements for approval of motors, outlines the nature 
of the approval of the bureau and describes the approval 
of an explosion-proof coal-cutting equipment. 
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Co-operative Mining in Illinois 
Threatens the Industry 





SYNOPSIS—A summary of the peculiar status 
of codperative mining in Illinois. Union members 
of one company have already thrown down the 
gauntlet to the United Mine Workers of America 
and the situation is replete with serious posstbilt- 
ties. The movement is spreading rapidly and 1s 
a menace to legitimate mining companies. 





Codperative enterprises of different kinds have been 
tried time and again, but as a rule they have seldom 
proved an economic success. Codperative coal mining in 
the Illinois field, however, does not seem to fall in this 
class. It has been in operation for some time, and of 
late has spread so rapidly that it even threatens to be- 
come a national issue. 

Codperative mining in Illinois originated some years 
ago, and was more or less directly due to railroad own- 
ership of mines. It is generally believed that the roads 
quoted a delivered price, including both the cost of the 
coal and the freight rate, that aggregated much less 
than an independent operator could compete with. This 
eventually wound up in a spectacular rate war among the 
trunk lines, during which freight rates were slashed down 
to as low as $2 per car to East St. Louis, as compared 
with 32c. per ton at present. 

It was out of this war that the independent operators, 
seeking relief from the untenable conditions prevailing, 
hit upon the plan of codperation. The miners themselves 
had been working on such poor time that they were re- 
duced almost to extreme poverty and were eager to ac- 
cept any change whatever. 


UnIoN STRONGLY OPpposED To SucH COOPERATION 


The method of operating the codperative mine was 


brought out fully before the scale committee meeting at _ 


Peoria, Ill. It appears that the miners, who are all 
union men, are assessed the difference between the cost 
of production and the ultimate selling price. Thus, al- 
though they are nominally receiving the full wage scale, 
they are obliged to rebate the company for losses in- 
curred by working the mine when adverse marketing 
conditions prevail. 

At this same meeting the officers of the United Mine 
Workers of America assured the independent operators 
in attendance that drastic measures would be taken 
to do away with these codperative mines. There are now 
about 10 concerns, having an aggregate daily capacity 
of 8000 tons, who are operating on a codperative basis, 
and the indications are that this may very probably be 
doubled within a year, unless aggressive action is taken. 
The operators more closely in touch with the situation 
are very skeptical of the union’s power to cope with the 
matter. It is generally felt that should the organization 
resort to the drastic measures mentioned, the local union 
will give up its charter and the mine will become non- 
union. This would, of course, be a serious blow to or- 
ganized labor. 

Some of these companies are incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois; others are copartnerships. In either 


case the miners buy shares, usually from $100 to $200 
each. The number of shareholders runs from 20 to 100, 
depending on the size of the mine. Some of the mines 
work only codperatives, but the greater part of them 
work some members of the U. M. W. of A. When there is 
a demand for coal, all the companies work all the union 
men they have room for. 

In the case of the Oakland Coal Co., located near 
Belleville, Ill., the loss Feb. 15 to Mar. 31, 1914, equaled 
one-third of the union scale. In other words, if a man 
worked 10 days at $3 per day, he received $30 and paid 
back to the company $10. This statement is based on 
an affidavit made by a stockholder of the Oakdale Coal 
Co., which was as follows: 

Belleville, Ill., April 18, 1914. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I have been and am now working for the Oakdale Coal Co. 
I own six shares in this company. I should have drawn $22 
on Mar. 15, but I drew none of this and had to pay in $5 to 
defray expenses. ‘ 

I should have drawn $42.50 on Mar. 30, but they paid me 
$12.50 and the other $30 was used to defray expenses. 

I should have drawn $77 on Apr. 15, but I was paid only 
$57 and the other $20 was used to defray expenses. 

Whenever we do not get enough for our coal we assess. 
each man a certain amount and deduct it from his pay. 

In other words, I mean, if we do not get enough money 
from the sale of our coal to meet our payroll, we assess each 
man a sufficient amount so that the money from the sale of 
the coal and payroll will balance. 

State of Illinois, 

County of St. Clair 

, residing in the city of 
Belleville, county of St. Clair, state of Illinois, personally 
known to me, Stephen A. Butler, a notary public, in and -for 
the above county, appeared before me this 18th day of April, 
1914, and made affidavit that the above statement is true and 
correct. 


STEPHEN A. BUTLER, 
Notary Public. 

Two of the ten codperative mines were sunk by the 
miners—Golden Rule, near Lenzburg, and Mulberry 
Hill, near Freeburg, both on the Illinois Central R.R. 
On account of the stress of competition, the mines at 
these two small towns were closed avout 1910. The com- 
pany then owning them, having mines in other localities 
on the Illinois Central R.R., refused to lease these two 
plants to the miners, who then opened mines themselves. 


STRONG ARGUMENTS FOR COOPERATIVE MINING 


A great majority of the miners of Illinois are thrifty, 
saving men, and as soon as they think they are perma- 
nently located, begin to buy lots and build homes, get- 
ting the money mostly from building associations. Free- 
burg and Lenzburg offered no other, opportunity for em- 
ployment, and if the miner moved away his home would 
become valueless. The business men faced practically 
the same condition; the moving away of the miners 
meant the destruction of their trade and an enormous 
shrinkage in the value of their real estate. 

There being a 7-ft. seam of coal at a depth of 90 ft., 
the miners leased the land on a royalty basis of 3c. per 
ton. Mines were sunk at Freeburg and Lenzburg, the 
miners doing the labor and the business men in the re- 
spective towns advancing the necessary funds. Since 
commencing operations these properties have repaid all 
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money expended on them and the miners now not only 

own them both, but have protected their properties also. 
The Bessemer Coal Co., which owned the original 

mines near Freeburg and Lenzburg, went into the re- 


ceiver’s hands about 1912. On sale of this company’s 
property, the Freeburg mine was purchased by L. Senior, 
of Belleville, and the Lenzburg by the Tierre Coal Co. 
Since Apr. 1, 1914, neither of these properties has been 
operated, while both of the codperative companies have 
been working every day. The eight other codperative 
companies lease their mines from operators who were 
unable to make both ends meet. The royalty paid runs 
from 3c. to 614¢c. per ton of mine-run. All the codper- 
atives belong to the U. M. W. of A. and are supposed to 
get the full scale, although none of them do: 


DIFFICULT POSITION OF THE MINERS’ UNION 


The last codperative mine was started Apr. 1, 1914, 
100 miners purchasing the operation of the Winkle Coal 
Co., located in Winkle, Ill. The mine was acquired 
without a cash payment being made, the men agreeing 
to make a part payment twice a month until the agreed 
price was liquidated. Upon hearing of the Winkle co- 
bperative organization, the officials of the U. M. W. of 
A. began to act. An executive board member was sent 
there, who shut the mine down and called a meeting, 
at which he told the men they would have to give up 
the mine or he would take their charter away. By a 
large majority vote the charter was relinquished. The 
mine is still in operation and no further effort on the 
part of the U. M. W. of A. has been made to stop it. 

All the codperative mines are located in the “Inner 
Group” and take the lowest freight rate to East St. 
Louis and St. Louis—32c. and 52c. per ton. The 
production is sold by brokers in St. Louis, the price 
usually being on a basis of 79c. or 80c. f.o.b. cars at 
mine for run-of-mine coal. Of this the broker takes 
3c. for his commission. He settles with the producer 
twice a month. 


THE LEGITIMATE OPERATOR BETWEEN Two FIRES 


The average cost of mine-run coal with the legitimate 
operator, f.o.b. cars at mine, runs from 90c. to 95e. 
The only operator who can compete with the codperative 
mine is one who owns both mines and railroad and is 
willing to give away part of the freight profit with his 
coal. At a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in St. Louis last fall, several witnesses testified 
that the St. L. & O. F. R.R. Co. and the St. L., T. & E. 
R.R. Co. made a practice of doing this. Of course the 
excessively low price is made only during the dull sea- 
son, from Apr. 1 to about Aug. 1. 

Contracts for coal that run for a year or two are gen- 
erally let at prices that show a small profit to the legiti- 
mate operator, but open-market business in the dull 
season is practically all taken by the codperatives and 
railroad-owned mines. As a _ consequence, legitimate 
mines do not work over two days per week, and the com- 
panies suffer severe losses during this time. 

The coal fields adjacent to St. Louis are ideal for the 
codperative. The seam is near the surface, is from 6 to 
8 ft. thick, the roof conditions are good and the coal 
shoots readily on the solid. The average miner can 
produce 10 tons per day, for which he receives 61c. per 
ton run-of-mine, making his gross earnings $6.10 per 
day; powder, tool sharpening and oil aggregate about 
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80c. per day. While the codperative miner gets less 
than the scale during the dull season, he realizes much 
more during the busy season. In a series of years, his 
returns will be more than the mining scale, besides which 
he works from 50 to 100 days more per year than he 
would in the legitimate mines. 

Owing to these conditions, many operators are willing 
to lease their properties to the miners, and if the U. M. 
W. of A. does not interfere, this method of mining will 
spread rapidly and will eventually displace the legitimate 
operator, and probably the union also in Illinois. 

There are several codperative mines working in the 
Peoria district and four are now being started near 
Springfield. The following is a list of the codperative 
mines : 


Name Railroad Location Tons 

Summit Coal & Mining Co..... L. & N. Belleville 1000 
Fullerton Coal Co...........- L. & N. Belleville 1200 
Eldnar Coal Mining Co....... L. &N. Belleville 800 
Oakdale Coal & Mining Co. L. & N. Belleville 500 
Mulberry Hill Coal Co........ 1 a4 Freeburg 1200 
Se COGS Clas < sien c cc cen ctwa j Bf a Freeburg 1200 
Golden Rule Coal Co......... L&€, Lenzburg 600 
Harding Mine (Glendale)..... Le Belleville 500 
GR NNN ok oa ok 6 kc ceewtes W.C. & W. Cutler 350 
WIIG BEING 6 ok cer eens y Winkle 750 
CUBS Gee Cleo. do svi clemeseuia's L&N Edwardsville 500 
8600 


New Check Hook for Mine Cars 


A new form of check hook recently invented by J. T. 
O’Neal, of Danville, Ill., is shown in the illustration. 
The hook is made of No. 14 spring steel wire, and is neatly 
attached by soldering the prongs on the lower end of 
the hook to the back of a galvanized iron plate, 2 in. 
in width and 4 in. in length, 
made of No. 27 gage material. 
The plate is attached to the side 
or end of a wooden mine car 
with six shingle nails. In the 
case of fastening to a steel mine 
car, small rivets would be used. 
The inventor devised this check 
hook while working as a car 
builder at the Vermilion mine of 
the Bunsen Coal Co., the idea 
suggesting itself on account of the 
number of checks that were lost 
from the mine cars while in tran- 
sit when attached loosely to a nail 
on the mine car—the old method. 
Several of the new-style hooks 
were placed in service at the mine 
mentioned, and they proved to be 
of such advantage that there are 
now over 800 of these hooks in service at Vermilion mine. 

Mr. O’Neal explains the following features, which 
should recommend his form of hook for use by mine op- 
erators: The miner’s check can not be released or lost 
except by accident to the mine cars while in transit, and is 
only removed by the dumper when the car has reached the 
dumping point in the tipple. No trouble is therefore ex- 
perienced either by the management or the coal miner 
as the check on the car is never lost. 

The check hooks used at the mine mentioned have been 
in service for more than a year, and the excellent results 
accomplished by the use of this form of check hook have 
been fully demonstrated in actual practice. 
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Steel Breaker at Hazleton, Penn.’ 


By C. Stuart PHILuipst 





SYNOPSIS—A steel breaker at Hazleton was de- 
signed and erected in 91 days and, if expectations 
are fulfilled, will be ready for business 6Y months 
from the time the contract was let. Only the 


framework is fireproof. 





Practically the last great industry to cling to the use 
of heavy timber framing for permanent construction has 
been the anthracite industry of Pennsylvania: but within 


in operation two other steel breakers in the Wyoming 
Valley, two,in the Schuylkill district, and at present three 
more are in process of erection in the former district and 


two near Hazleton. 


The timber breaker is highly inflammable, framing, 
floors, siding, roof, pockets and bins being of wood, usually 
yellow pine. Three disastrous fires, one with loss of life, 
within the last year have emphasized its danger. The 
Ewen breaker of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. in the Wyom- 
ing Valley, the Lattimer No. 4 breaker of the Pardee 
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STEEL BREAKER OF LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CO., HIGHLAND NO. 5 MINE, HAZLETON, PENN., 91 DAYS AFTER 
CONTRACT FOR ERECTION WAS SIGNED 


the last three years the wooden coal breaker has started 
to go the way ef the wooden ship and the wooden bridge. 

One of the first companies to abandon the old type was 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which three years ago rebuilt 
its Mineral Springs and Franklin breakers of structural 
steel. In the short time following there have been placed 


*Published in “Engineering News,” July 1, 1915. 
7G. B. Markle Co., Jeddo, Penn. ; 


Coal Co., and the Highland No. 5 breaker of the G. B. 
Markle Co. in the Hazelton district each burned to the 
ground, being completely lost in two or three hours. In 
the last-mentioned case the fire was with difficulty kept 
from spreading down the slope to the mines, the whole 
plane having to be dynamited to prevent this occurrence. 

All these breakers are being rebuilt of steel, and the 
Markle companf is replacing several of its timber planes 
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with steel, so that conflagrations, if started, will not spread 
from the wooden breakers to the mines. 

The erecticn of the new breaker at Highland No. 5 has 
been interesting because an enviable record for speed has 
been established for this type of construction. The old 
breaker burned on Jan. 15, 1915, and the contract for 
the new steel structure was signed on Feb. 9. The Guerber 
jngineering Co., of Bethlehem, Penn., designed both the 
general structure and its details and furnished and erected 
the steel. 

Until the breaker was reérected the coal had to be 
hauled from Highland No. 5 mine to a breaker 2 mi. dis- 
tant to be crushed, cleaned and assorted. ‘This entailed 
much expense, and consequently the G. B. Markle Co. 
let the contract for the rebuilding of the tipple with a pro- 
vision that a $75-per-day bonus or penalty be added or 
deducted respectively from the contract price to date from 
May 19, which was 100 days from the signing of the 
contract. 


DESIGNED AND ERECTED IN SIX AND A Hater MONTHS 

Seven designers were sent to the G. B. Markle Co.'s 
offices at Jeddo the day after the agreement was con- 
cluded. These men worked 14 hr. a day, consulting the 
coal company’s engineers as to panel lengths, machinery 
locations, loadings, ete. As fast as one section was de- 
signed and approved, prints were sent to the detailers at 
Bethlehem. On the approval of the first batch of details 
the shop started fabrication. 

The design was finished by Feb. 26, and the following 
day the first shipment of steel was received on the site. 
The previous week the erecting gang had come on the 
ground and unloaded their tools and erected the derrick, 
so that’ no time was lost. The débris had been cleared 
away and the foundations prepared by the coal com- 
pany’s forces. The working time was 101% hr. a day, seven 
days a week; but much time was lost, 12 days in all, on 
account of the bad weather. 

The field organization consisted of an unloading gang, 
a derrick gang, a handline erecting gang and four rivet- 
ing gangs. The derrick used was a stiff-leg 5-ton 100-ft. 
boom steel derrick, set in the center of the building. The 
latter being 158 ft. long and 75 ft. wide, the corner 
columns were reached from the center set-up. When the 
erection had progressed to the 35-ft. height the derrick 
was jumped up to that floor and again to the 75-ft. height, 
from which elevation the rest of the steel was set, 148 ft. 
being the maximum height in the center of the building, 
stepping down to about 90 ft. at the two ends. 

At each move of the derrick three-quarters of the steel 
was set with the boom outside the stiff-legs; the boom 
jumped inside the legs to erect the remaining quadrant. 
Two panels near the center were left open, as the derrick 
frame was hoisted up bodily each time the rig was raised, 
using the boom as a ginpole. When the rest of the erection 
was completed the derrick frame was dismantled and low- 
ered to the ground and these two panels erected with the 
boom as a ginpole. 

The wind bracing, channel girts for the corrugated 
siding, ete., were erected by handline. The riveting was 
done by compressed air furnished by the coal company, 
Ingersoll-Rand pneumatic hammers being used. My ex- 
perience has been that the Boyer hammer has usually 
been the most satisfactory on all-around bridge and build- 
ing work, but the Ingersoll-Rand proved the best on this 
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work, being shorter than the Boyer and more easily 
manipulated in the close quarters afforded by the wide 
flanges of the Bethlehem sections. 

Altogether there are 736 tons in the structure, 25,000 
rivets, 8300 bolts, and 900 tie-rods, small castings, ete. ; 
3000 pieces were erected by the derrick and 1700 by hand- 
line. 

The first column was erected Feb. 28 and the first rivet 
driven Mar. 14. The job was completed and accepted on 
May 11 (the date the accompanying photograph was 
taken), 91 days after the signing of the contract and 8 
days before the contract time expired. 

The coal company’s carpenters started work on Apr. 18 
on the wooden bins, pockets, floors, walks, chutes, etc., 
and the machinists began installing the heavy machinery 
shortly afterward. The work of covering the sides and 
roof with corrugated iron has also been started, and the 
breaker will probably be in complete operation by Aug. 1, 
or 644 months after the destruction of the old timber 


breaker, 


STEEL Costs Anour 60 PER CENT. More THan Woop 
Perry Sneathen had charge of the design and Victor 
Pfeiffer superintended the erection tor the Guerber En- 
gineering Co. The G. B. Markle Co.’s interests were 
placed in my charge, as engineer in charge of erection. 

In comparing this type of steel breaker with the stand- 
ard timber construction, the following comparisons can be 
made: 

1. Cost—The contract price for the steel was between $65 
and $70 per ton, totaling $44,000. The framing for a timber 
breaker of like dimensions would necessitate about 510 M of 
lumber and would cost $25,000. While the initial cost of the 
steel is greater, the smaller insurance rates will in time equal- 
ize the two. 

2. Speed of Erection-——The steel structure erected, 
complete, in 60 working days, practically the time required 
to raise a timber frame. The first delivery of steel, however, 
was made 18 days after signing the contract. Yellow-pine 
timbers 12x12 in. and 14x14 in., in sufficient quantity cannot 
be obtained from the South in less than 60 days after placing 
an order; thus six weeks’ time was saved by using steel 
construction. 

3. Fire-Resisting Qualities—The steel-frame breaker is far 
less inflammable than the timber frame. It is, however, by no 
means fireproof unless the remainder of the structure is in 
keeping. 

In the breaker in question there is so much wood in the 
flooring, walkways, pockets, bins, window frames, etc., 
that it is quite possible that a fire could break out and 
generate sufficient heat to soften and weaken the steel 
columns and cause the whole structure to collapse. If 
a real fireproof structure is desired, the floors, dump and 
jig pockets and loading bins should all be of reinforced 
concrete, the walkways should be of iron, and metal sash 
should be used for windows. In this connection it may be 
stated that wooden pockets and bins have to be renewed 
every five years. Reinforced-concrete walls costing 60 to 
75 per cent. more in initial outlay would probably last 


was 


three times as long. 
& 

Liability of Corporation’s Successor—When a coal company 
transfers all its assets to another company, practically ceasing 
to exist, without having paid its debts, the purchasing corpora- 
tion takes the property subject to an equitable lien in favor 


of the creditors of the old company. But mere purchase of 


a part of a coal company’s property, after injury had been 
sustained by one of its employees, did not subject the pur- 
chaser to liability for that injury, the selling company having 
retained sufficient property to discharge all of its liabilities. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Clouse vs. Carter Coal Co., 173 
Southwestern Reporter 


794.) 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


This morning I went on a little tour of inspection 
inside one of the drifts, and after I had finished and 
was on my way back to my office, still clad in my mining 
clothes, I had an adventure with a book agent. 

He all but collided with me just as I passed Tim 
Tenney’s house. Apparently Tim’s wife hadn’t given 
him a very cordial interview ; at any rate he seemed pretty 
much worked up about something and was so busy trying 
to get his bearings that he was out of her yard and onto 
the sidewalk before he realized it. 

I had neglected to blow out my carbide light on coming 
into daylight, and the book agent came so near to me that 
he singed one of his eye-brows on the flame. He managed 
to get his thoughts together pretty quickly after that. 

I extinguished the flame and begged his pardon. He 
accepted it very graciously, and accomplished something 
else at the same time—he backed me up against a corner 
of the fence and started off on his set speech before I 
realized just what he was up to. It was all done so cleverly 
that I stared at him in evident admiration. He read 
my thoughts and waxed enthusiastic. 

Then he began to address me as Mr. Coal Digger, so 
my sense of humor got the better of me and I urged him 
on out of sheer deviltry. I enjoyed every minute of the 
experience, even the grand finale when he turned over 
to the ruled pages in the back of his prospectus and in- 
sisted that I sign my name on a certain line. 

The title of his book was “Getting on in the World,” 
and again and again while enlarging upon its merits 
he assured me that it contained all the necessary informa- 
tion to show me how to get above being a common coal 
digger. He thought that I would have no trouble 
climbing up to a position in the commissary, and he felt 
sure I might in time even get an assistant superintendent’s 
job. 

I told him all that sounded very well, but I couldn’t 
_read or write. ; 

“That don’t make any difference,” he ventured; “get 
your wife to read it to you.” 

“Was that what you suggested to Mrs. Tenney just 
before I came along?” I asked. 

He had to grin in spite of himself. “I sure did, 
young fellow,” he said, “but if I had known what kind 
of a woman she was, I wouldn’t have done it. After I 
realized my mistake I tried to patch things up for her 
old man because I sure felt sorry for him, but little did 
I accomplish. It looked for a time as if I’d have to 
call on some of the neighbors for protection. I hope her 
man don’t come out of the mine until she has had a 
chance to cool down some.” 

Then I changed tactics suddenly and asked him why 
he didn’t absorb a little of the “sure rules for success” 
himself and capture a job with a fat salary attached. 

To which he replied: “Don’t.get fresh, son, just 
because I’ve taken an interest in you. When you work 
up to my stratum in society, come around and I'll give 
you some further advice; but in the meantime just 
attach your signature to the prospectus and sleep with 
the book when it comes. Just to put you right, though, 
take it from me that you won’t get far unless you learn 
to respect your superiors.” . 
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The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—Union anthracite miners are seek- 
ing 71,000 new members. Gilday accepts state 
position. Strike has permanently injured Ohio. 





In the anthracite region the canvass of the union for 
members seems likely to prove as exciting as a political cam- 
paign and will be conducted with all the aids which are used 
by politicians in making an appeal to the electorate. The 
stores in many places will be closed and the clerks will join 
the procession. Bands will play and a string of automobiles 
will be in line. This demonstration will serve not only to ini- 
tiate the campaign, but to act as a notable recognition of the 
dignity of mine labor. 

The membership of the three anthracite districts is said 
to amount to somewhat over 100,000 men. The report of the 
Department of Mines for 1913 shows 175,310 men employed in 
and around the anthracite mines, but of these 424 are in- 
side foremen, 1086 are their assistants, 778 are firebosses and 
their assistants, 121 are superintendents, 419 are outside fore- 
men and 841 are bookkeepers and clerks. Some of these men 
might join the union, and to balance them some of the other 
men not belonging to the specific categories mentioned might 
be unlikely to affiliate owing to official position. Conse- 
quently the total—3669 men—might be deducted from the 
aggregate working force of the anthracite region to obtain 
the number of men who might be expected to be union mem- 
bers. Roughly, then, there are 71,000 men, or 42 per cent. of 
the whole available working force, whose affiliation is to be 
sought. 

This appears a large number, and in some parts of the 
region there must be large bodies of men ununionized; for in 
others the 100-per cent. union has been secured. However, 
it must not be supposed that the union is disintegrating, for 
in 1912 the membership was not nearly so general. It was 
then only about 30,000, while in 1910 it was little more than 
15,000. 

Pat Gilday Becomes Chief of Bureau of Mediation 


Patrick Gilday, of Morrisdale Mines, Penn., who was 
formerly president of District No. 2, which covers central 
Pennsylvania, and who was succeeded at the last general 
union election by James Purcell, of Wellsboro, Penn., has 
been appointed by John Price Jackson, who is State Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry, as chief of the Bureau of 
Mediation and Arbitration for the state of Pennsylvania, with 
a salary of $3500 a year. 

Mr. Gilday has been recently a part of the conciliation 
board of the United States Department of Labor. A worse 
choice than Patrick Gilday could well have been made. He 
is by no means an irreconcilable. He believes in the miners 
keeping their contracts and at a recent convention urged that 
both operators and miners be kept in line by the assessment 
of fines for violation of agreements. He is a warm advocate 
of education and believes the miners should help worthy ap- 
plicants through State College. 

In the Kanawha district, where he acted as conciliator 
with Charles W. Mills and A. L. Faulkner, for the United 
States Department of Labor, the commissioners showed no 
great amount of strength of mind, presenting as they did al- 
ternative bases for settlement. In the provision of one of 
these the check-off, which is generally regarded as illegal, 
was included. It was thought that Federal mediators would 
hardly recommend an arrangement which was at least of 
doubtful legality. It had been hoped that the report, by 
omitting this provision entirely, would tacitly condemn any 
such provision. However it left the question open by includ- 
ing it in one of the alternatives; and it must be admitted that 
the temporizing policy succeeded and one of the plans sug- 
gested was speedily accepted, and the strike was soon at an 
end. The operators thus conceded practically everything to 
the miners, including the bitterly”’opposed check-off. 

Strike Is Permanently Injuring Ohio 

Last week we recorded the fact that the Sunday Creek 
Co. had announced its withdrawal from the Hocking Valley 
coal field. This withdrawal, while said not to be permanent, 
will continue until conditions become such that the field can 
be operated at a profit. This marks the final closing of 10 
mines in what is known as the Hocking Valley Ry. side of 
the valley. In many cases the stocks in the company stores 
have been moved to the West Virginia field, denoting a com- 
plete abandonment of these commissaries for the present. 

On the Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. side of the valley the 
Sunday Creek Co. is still operating three mines. These are 
No. 254 at Jacksonville, No. 301 at Congo and No. 266. In 
addition the company is still operating one of the San Toy 
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It is doubtful 
if even these mines will be operated for any length of time 


mines, located on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 


unless conditions in coal circles become bétter. It is gen- 
erally believed that the mines will be closed in two or three 
weeks. 

The company is devoting its operations largely to the 
West Virginia field, where labor troubles are not so frequent 
and where freight rates are more favorable. The property 
of the company in that field, which has been partially ne- 
glected for some time, is being put in shape for a large out- 
put. John H. Winder, general manager of the company, in 
speaking of the company’s action, said: “These mines go 
down and they go down to stay until something is done for 
relief. We are not justified in operating these mines under 
present conditions.” 

Like many other Ohio corporations, the Maynard Coal 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, having mines at Rutland, Meigs 
County, Ohio, near the Pomeroy Bend, is looking in an outside 
state for an opportunity for development and will establish 
a model operation in Perry County, Kentucky. 

It is claimed that with the present discriminatory freight 
rates, the Ohio fields are unable to compete with the West 
Virginia, Kentucky and even with the Tennessee fields, where 
coal can be produced so cheaply that it can be placed in the 
Ohio market for even less money than Ohio coal costs to pro- 
duce. The unfavorable legislation on the part of the Ohio 
General Assembly and its passage of the anti-screen law is 
also given as one of the causes for withdrawing from the 
state. The Sunday Creek Co. also declares that the prolonged 
strike in the Ohio fields has permitted the producers from 
West Virginia and Kentucky to invade, capture and keep the 
markets formerly held by Ohio coal. 


Future of the American Mine 
Safety Association 


The secretary, H. M. Wilson, of the American Mine 
Safety Association, under the instructions of the ex- 
ecutive committee has presented to the members a choice 
of one of three courses. These are: To merge the 
association with the National Safety Council, to continue 
as a separate association with increased dues or to disband 
the association. The last plan is not easy, as the 
society is in debt. 

The National Safety Council has a membership of 
1300, with 3500 representatives—some members having 
more than one representative in the organization. The 
American Mine Safety Association is small in comparison 
with the body with which union is proposed, having only 
44 associate members and 162 active members. The 
larger society is interested in safety, not only in mining, 
but in manufacture, railways, street cars, public places, 
in the insurance of employees and in other fields. 

It has an assured income of approximately $25,000, 
and this is increasing. 
Association has an income of $1700. As a result while 
the mine society can pay its officers no salary whatever 
and is accumulating a perplexing debt, the National 
Safety Council is able to maintain a competent and 
well-paid secretarial and clerical office force at its Chicago 
headquarters. Its safety circulars are issued weekly in- 
stead of monthly, and it has 17 strong local branches in 
cities from Boston to San Francisco which are holding 
monthly meetings or rallies. 

The Railway Safety Association has recently been 
merged as the Railway Section of the National Safety 
Council. Similarly the American Mine Safety Asso- 
ciation is invited to affiliate itself as a Mining Sec- 
tion. The dues for 1915 will be unchanged, but after 


Jan. 1, 1916, membership will be renewed in the National 
Safety Council on its regular schedule of dues, which is 
$1 for service members and $5 for active members. The 
industrial 


members, corresponding to the associate 


The American Mine Safety 
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members of the American Mine Safety Association, will 
pay $10 for 100 employees, $15 for 250, $25 for 1000 
and $100 for 10,000. Each $5 of such dues paid will 
entitle a member to one additional representative and 
one set of service literature. 


Wuat Costs Littie Is Lirrte VALvuep 


The American Mine Safety Association made the 
mistake of setting its dues too low, like many other 
societies. It was evaluated exactly at its own valuation. 
The fear to put institutional dues too low is always a 
grievous mistake. A business-man looks with suspicion 
on an association which demands $10 a year and will 
even let him in at $3, but which nevertheless assures him 
that it is doing a work worth twenty or more times the 
expenditure requested. He feels about the proposition 
as a man does who is offered a new hoist at one-third the 
recognized price. The appeal for a mere dole is met 
with suspicion, and it is likely that after the year is out 
he will not renew his subscription. 

The safety movement is worth a great deal to miner 
and operator. The association has done much to fill 
the need of the hour. It would have done more had it 
been launched as boldly as the National Safety Council. 


Many Persons WANTED A LARGER FIELD COVERED 


There has been a feeling in Alabama that the American 
Mine Safety Association did not completely cover the 
field. It was argued in reply that to cover too large a 
field was to weaken its value, but Alabama operators 
persisted in their belief that the safety society which they 
favored should cover work at furnaces, in sawmills and 
factories and so they organized the Alabama Safety 
Association. There is evidence of other like secessions 
and duplications, and consequently the larger appeal of 
the National Safety Council is receiving careful consider- 
ation. 

The Executive Committee, under art. 6 sec. 2 of the 
constitution, has called a meeting to convene in the 
offices of the secretary, at Sewickley, Penn., July 15, 
1915. Voting will be by letter ballot. 





COMING MEETINGS 











The Order Kokoal will hold its annual pow-wow at Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 13 and 14, 1915. 

Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting July 15-16, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minn. Secre- 
tary, H. L. Laird, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will 
hold its semiannual meeting July 23, 1915, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. T. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn., is secretary. 

The American Mine Safety Association will hold a meeting 
July 23-24, at ‘Billings, Mont. Secretary, H. M. Wilson, 40th 
and Butler St., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

The United First-Aid Corps of the 4th district, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.’s coal department, will hold 
its third annual first-aid’ contest at Harveys Lake, Penn., on 
Aug. 14, 1915. Secretary, Lewis Richards, 212 East Green St., 
Nanticoke, Penh. 

The Somerset County Miners’ First-Aid Meet will be held 
at Boswell, Penn., Sept. 4. The names of the local committee 
follow: F. W. Cunningham, Somerset, Penn.; Samuel Stein- 
bach, Somerset; Richard Maize, Jerome; John Gibson, Jr., 
Boswell; Ralph Zimmerman, Ralphton. 

The American Mining Congress will hold its 18th annual 
session at the Exposition Memorial Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Sept. 20-22, 1915. J. F. Callbreath, secretary, 
Majestic Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








Why Are Coal Strikes of Such 
Frequent Occurrence? 


Under this caption is discussed in this issue some of 
the causes which appear to one investigator to lead to 
discontent and strikes. He believes that the inequality 
in earnings around the mines is a constant source of irri- 
tation and that many men, frequently from no cause over 
which they have control, are earning less than a living 
wage, even where the mines at which they work run with 
reasonable steadiness. 

With this argument it is necessary to differ. It is cer- 
tainly not true of union mines, where most of the strikes 
occur. There are probably no mines operating under a 
scale in which the requirement is not made that the turn 
must be equalized. To ascertain this fact, reference has 
been carefully made to the eastern Ohio, Coshocton, Kan- 
awha, Terre Haute, Des Moines, Wyoming, Du Bois and 
Pittsburgh agreements. 

The clauses relating to the car turn in these contracts 
are not precisely similar. In some the turn must be 
squared every month, in others every week or every day. 
In some the turn must be proportioned for pick miners 
and machine loaders according to the wage rate per ton 
so that both can earn the same wage. The Ohio agree- 
ments, as far as investigated, require specifically that 
no free turns be given in room or entry. The Pittsburgh 
agreement is more elastie and savs: “An equal turn shall 
be kept as far as practicable. This must not interfere 
with development or necessary work.” 

It is clear, then, that the equal turn is quite generally 
established in those mines which are frequently the scenes 
of strikes, and it is also true that the rule is always kept 
in a manner satisfactory to the union. That is, at fhe 
end of the period stipulated or even more often the miners 
are allowed to equalize the turn as set forth on the weigh 
sheets. Those who have had a shortage of cars are given 
a balancing excess if they so desire. 

But the equal-turn rule is by no means as just as might 
at first appear, especially as it is administered. In Ohio 
it appears in an extremely crude fashion which declares 
openly for equality. In Indiana it is somewhat fairer and 
simply states that every miner shall be given an equal 
opportunity to load an equal turn. This makes it possible 
to refuse to give a man cars who has lost his right to them 
by leaving the mine early or by refusing to load them 
when offered. 

Anyone who has been in a drift mine knows how often 
men leave early or arrive late and how frequently they 
refuse cars because they are not prepared to load them. 
Quite often the miner has a valid reason for refusing cars 
and the matter cannot be determined by the driver. or 
the foreman. So in the long run the rule is to determine 
the right to cars by the weigh sheet. Thus the men who 
would work are held back so that the men who have not 
worked may receive the cars which they have previously 
refused. The equal turn is often unfair for this reason 
and reduces the output of the men. ; 
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But there is another inequality in the equal turn, and 
this acts directly, not only to reduce the average wage, but 
to create inequalities in earnings. A man who has an 
abnormal place, such as a heading, room neck or crosscut, 
a place with dirty coal, a room where the top or bottom 
must be ripped or a chamber with a bottom coal which 
lifts with difficulty gets pay for the disadvantages under 
which he works. He also gets the equal turn. 

Consequently he gets more pay than the man with the 
absolutely normal place to whom is given only the regular 
tale of cars. He could load more and shou!d do so as the 
conditions are favorable, but the inexorable law is equal- 
ity of cars even where the result is far from an equality 
of earnings. 

It is true, of course, that the inequalities are in them- 
selves often quite fair. The entry driver should be better 
compensated than the miner, for he is usually a more 
skillful workman. But in other cases the rule works the 
other way, and the man drawing pillars, who is risking his 
life in a place not the safest, and who is a clever work- 
man or he would not be trusted in such place, is paid no 
more for his services than the man who has just come to 
America and who consequently has been given the safest 
place imaginable where he is least likely to do any damage 
to himself or anyone else. 

The equal turn with all its inequalities is a good pro- 
vision and swept away many undoubted abuses of which 
the drivers and even the foremen were often guilty. Con- 
sequently the union cannot be blamed for enforcing it. 
The operator also has little cause to condemn it, because 
it puts a premium on work in undesirable parts of the 
mine and makes it easy to get them manned. If the work 
in difficult places was not a pure gain over and above what 
could be earned by filling the equal tale of cars—a sort of 
tip as payment for undesirable conditions—the operator 
would have to pay heavily for such work. 

But this is not the only fault that can be found with the 
attitude of the writer of the article under consideration, 
for a protest should also be raised against an assumption 
too often made recently that because a loader could shovel 
20 tons in a day such an output should be expected as an 
average from end to end of the country. There are places 
with low coal, where bottom has to be lifted, where shov- 
eling is difficult or where double-shoveling is necessary. 
In others draw-slate falls and in still others the lifting of 
bottom coal takes time. In most cases the loaders have to 
drill their coal, load the holes arid shoot them, and in all 
cases timber the roof and lay track. Furthermore if there 
was a driver at hand at all times there would be some loss 
of time at every exchange of empty for loaded cars. 

The efficiency experts are faced with a difficult situa- 
tion. Their work, owing to the operation of piece-work 
payments, is largely limited to transportation, power- 
house and dumping problems and in bituminous workings 
does not cover over 20 per cent. of the whole cost of min- 
ing. It is true that with more bosses the whole mining 
operation might be more efficiently handled, but as the 
operator is.not the party most at interest he is unwilling 
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to cure the situation by decreasing his meager profits or 
increasing his losses, as the case may be. 

It is doubtful in most cases whether he could save the 
cost of the additional bosses by the savings they would 
insure. More supervision often means more friction. 
In some cases this appears between bosses and men, and 
in other cases between the foremen employed. It is not 
infrequent to find the inside and outside mine foremen 
in ill-disguised antagonism. 

But the efficiency expert is confronted with another 
difficulty. If he succeeds in getting more cars to the 
working faces he may find himself face to face with the 
prospect of a short day. He will find that the miners 
will all be at the baseball game in the afternoon when the 
drivers are trying to secure a trip. This is quite a fre- 
quent trouble, and one reason for the slow run of the 
drivers is frequently the fear that the boss will declare the 
run at an end after only six or seven hours. The gain 
of the miner thus injures the company man. 

In short we can see scarcely any hope for improvement 
except in motive. If the workmen can be made to seek 
thrift, to recognize that productivity is a duty owed to the 
people at large, to realize their parts as cogs in the in- 
dustrial wheel and understand that the machine will run 
ill if they do not interpose at the exact moment when their 
work is in demand, then we can get results. The duty 
of the operator to sell cheap coal is preached from the 
housetops; the obligation of the miner is not less obvious. 
There is no reason why he should not know that he is a 
citizen with obligations. 

The hope of any industry is in the character of its men. 
If they are anxious to work, have a strong codperative 
sense, use judgment and inventiveness, there is hope for 
success. But if they seek to do a minimum and if they 
find opportunities to block progress, no solution can be 
found for the evils from which the industry suffers, espe- 
cially when men are paid by the piece. Of course there 
alwavs remains the possibility that gang work may be 
introduced into mining. Then supervision will be easier 
and cheaper and personal responsibility may be felt in 
mining as it is in other industries which are closely 
supervised. 

a 


Men and Machines 


Every part of a machine is designed for a certain pur- 
pose. The purchaser is convinced that every unit in the 
design is placed in the machine to perform some definite 
work. If it does not do it, then the purchaser carefully 
tries to find out why, and if he finds or thinks he finds 
that something is wrong in design or assembling, he rights 
it or tries to do so. It is the recognized way in 1915. He 
knows no other, unless it be to telephone the manufacturer. 

But it used not to be so—when a man bought a 
machine he believed that it was impossible that he could 
remedy its failings. He flung it away and rained im- 
precations on it as children will deal with a watch which 
won’t run. That was many years ago, and somehow 


the idea has spread since then that a man who can’t run 
a machine he has bought is a fit victim for raillery. That 
can be readily noted when a man is tinkering on his au- 
tomobile or bicycle and cannot make it work. He is the 
sport of all those who can handle their machines success- 
fully and more especially of those whose misfortune or 
luck it has been never to own a machine. 
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But the operator or manufacturer takés no such view 
of the human element in his machinery. He immediately 
condemns the shortcomings of the man who gives him 
trouble without scheming a way of preventing them. It 
has not yet come to the time when the discontent and 
strikes and incompetence of the employees are regarded 


as evidences of poor management. To an extent, that 
is what they are. They show that something has been 
wrongly handled and are evidence of our failure to control 
matters or there would be no “knock” in the operation 
of our engine. 

The art of handling men, or of helping them to handle 
themselves, is the great art of management. The clever 
change in assembling which gives the most efficient use of 
steam in a cylinder is not more subtle than the tact which 
makes a mine work without friction. 

The boy, Alexander Potter, who attached the valves to 
the walking beam so that he would not have to open 
them himself at every stroke of Watt’s engine is a fit model 
for the manager, who should never try to create a machine 
in which he himself is an integral part, but one which will 
work well while he is not there and one which is so fit- 
tingly put together that it will control itself. He, like 
the boy, must build himself owt of the machine. 

A contrivance which will work without watching is the 
aim of the manufacturer. Such automaticity should be 
the object of the mine manager, and it can only be reached 
if he somehow succeeds in getting men of character or 
creating them from indifferent material. The work of a 
mine manager is to select and train men—not assistant 
managers and foremen only, but miners. 

We have only just begun the work of training. We are 
at the early period of evolution; we have learned how to 
cast off and to imprecate our laboring men. But when 
are we really going to learn to adapt our labor as we would 
adapt a machine to our needs and ideals? When are we 
even going to assemble it according to the best principles 
and give every man the work which suits his mental 
makeup ? 

When at last we conclude that we are even more re- 
sponsible for the organization we build up than for the 
machinery we buy, then will be completed that great 
work the starting of which characterizes the early part 
of the Twentieth Century. For want of a better term, 
this innovation is dubbed welfare work, which, being inter- 
preted, is the art of preparing men for their duties. 


& 


Part 


New Form of Coal Storage 


It has been suggested that the mines which are operated 
by steam shovels can keep steadily at work regardless of 
the demand for coal by utilizing the dull months of the 
year—when there is no demand for domestic fuel—in par- 
tially stripping the cover from the coal, the operation of 
mining being completed with great rapidity as soon as the 
demand for coal makes the mining of it desirable. 

In this way the coal does not in any way deteriorate. 
It is true that the stripping is made a little more difficult 
as it is harder to find a place for the material removed. 
Like all stocking at the mines, it is not desirable for the 
railroad. Transportation companies with limited equip- 
ment are not pleased to see facilities for meeting such 
demands, as it assures them of a large tonnage in the 
seasons when they are least able to handle it. 
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Value of Coal Analyses 


Letter No. 2—The inquiry of N. G. Near, Coat Ager, 
June 19, p. 1072, is one that many others interested in the 
coal industry have no doubt asked themselves many times. 
In entering upon this discussion I will state my viewpoint, 
which is that of a coal analyst who performs the tests and 
who is in a measure responsible for the correct interpre- 
tation of the results he obtains. 

The uninformed coal-buying public do not seem to 
realize that the testing of their fuel should be done regu- 
larly, systematically and efficiently, not so much to find 
out that they are being imposed upon, but rather to show 
that they are imposing upon themselves. The value of 
coal analyses is such a vital question and of such growing 
importance that it is well worthy of a comprehensive 
discussion by mine operators, coal purveyors and consum- 
ers and the industry at large. The great practical im- 
portance of a coal analysis is in the control it exerts on 
the operations using this kind of fuel. Think of the con- 
stant repetition of analyses and routine chemical work 
done to determine the value of the output of metal and 
ore in steel and cement mills and metal mines. How 
long would these run nowadays without the guidance of 
the daily analyses of their materials and products? 

The calorific determination of a fuel is a boiler-room 
necessity in plants using mechanical stokers and other 
modern combustion appliances. A slight variation in the 
composition of the coal would cause irregularities that in 
turn affect the entire plant. The cost of the analyses 
may at first seem high, but when carefully considered and 
apportioned among the different departments it is almost 
negligible in comparison with the benefit derived by so 
doing. In my own experience I have known times. when 
an advance analysis of the fuel was a decided neces- 
sity and averted considerable worry and inconvenience, 
to say nothing of the loss of time in the operating schedule. 

For the benefit of smaller consumers I would propose 
that it should be the office of the coal-sales agency to 
furnish analyses of all shipments of, say, 100 tons and 
over. A sales agency has the handling of perhaps sev- 
eral brands of coal from as many different districts, and 
it would be better to concentrate the analytical work in 
one well-equipped coal-testing laboratory, capable of tak- 
ing care of a lot of combined work, instead of having a 
multitude of small and inefficient testing laboratories. 
To impose this duty of testing coal on the mine operator, 
as suggested by Mr. Near, is hardly just unless his com- 
modity can be sold at an increased price. The operator’s 
endeavors are centered on bringing the coal to the tipple 
in as good form and as uniform as his seam of coal and 
operating conditions will permit. It should be the duty 
of the sales agency to exploit the quality of the coals 
it offers on the market, substantiating the claims by re- 
liable analyses. 

It is possible to show how fuel can be saved by secur- 
ing greater efficiency in power plants only by knowing 
the purity and character of the coal. The evaporation or 
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boiler test indicating a lack of efficiency in any given 
plant is of no value unless we know the calorific value of 
the coal used in the test. Accordingly if we wish to know 
the daily efficiency of a boiler-room equipment we must 
have the daily routine laboratory tests. If we wish to be 
thorough and scientific in the conversion of the energy of 
coal into power, we must pay for it. In the study of en- 
gine-room chemistry we must first become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the composition and properties of the coal, 
and this can only be ascertained by analyses. 
BYKEM. 
———, Til. 
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Longwall vs. Room-eand-Pillar 
Mining 

Letter No. 1—I have read with interest the articles on 
longwall mining that have recently appeared in Coa AGE. 
None of these letters, however, has gone far enough to in- 
dicate the advantage of this system of mining over the 
room-and-pillar systetm. 

The discussion in Coat AGE has aroused a controversy 
here between the adherents of these two systems of min- 
ing. The room-and-pillar advocates claim that their sys- 
tem can be safely adopted under all conditions, while the 
longwall plan is limited and confined to localities that 


have a hard roof and bottom and cannot therefore be ~ 


safely adopted anywhere and everywhere. 

If these claims be true, it must be acknowledged that 
there is little encouragement to experiment with the long- 
wall system of mining, which must hold out at least a 
promise of decided advantages over the other systems in 
order to make such experiments worth while and of in- 
terest to mining men. 

The longwall advocates, on the other hand, claim that 
the average cost of coal production in Iowa and Missouri, 
by the room-and-pillar system of mining, is $1.40 per 
ton and that 60 per cent. of lump coal is produced, the 
remaining 40 per cent. of the output being screenings. 
They contrast this cost of production under the room-and- 
pillar system with a cost of from $1.20 to $1.25 per ton 
under the longwall system of mining in the same states, 
which they say yields 90 per cent. of lump coal. 

As a result of this controversy a little dinner is at stake, 
and it has been decided to submit the question to CoaL 
Acer for its decision as to who shall pay for the dinner. 
The question to be decided is, Has the longwall system 
the indicated advantage over the room-and-pillar system 
of mining, assuming that the physical conditions in the 
seam will admit of “the adoption of the former method. 

FreD Morck 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


[In response to the above request, we would suggest 
that it would be manifestly unfair for Coat Ace, not hav- 
ing heard the arguments presented, to decide the question, 
as to who shall pay for the dinner. We would suggest 
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that the advocates of both of these systems of mining 
»yesent their arguments for discussion in Coat AcE. Such 
. discussion would be of great interest to all readers and 
vould probably be a greater benefit to the advocates of 
oth systems than the proposed dinner. It may be stated 
 ith-assurance, ho.’ever, that where the conditions are 
oyorable, longwall work properly conducted will fully 
‘astify the claims here presented.—EDITonr. | 





Stopping Payroll Leaks 


Letter No. 5—Some very interesting points were 
‘yought out by H.R.K., in Letter No. 4, Coat Acz, June 
>, p. 990. The conditions named in that letter are very 
«ose to those under which we are working at the present 
ime in our mines. We are recovering ribs and stumps 
tuat have been standing from two to six years. The work 
cutails much expense that could have been saved had 
it been done at the proper time. 

I want to mention another source of expense that can 
oiten be avoided by a little foresight and judgment on 
the part of the foreman. It often happens that the roof 
s]ate in a mine is weak and troublesome in spots. When 
this is the case, the usual practice or custom is to timber 
the entry through such places. This is done as a matter 
of course, without giving a thought to the question of 
the relative cost of timbering such a stretch of roadway 
end that of taking down the loose top and removing from 
the mine what is not needed for building the stoppings 
in the crosseuts. When the roof slate is overlaid with a 
hard rock or shale, it will generally be found much 
cheaper to take it down than to secure it with timber. 

In my experience I have often asked myself the 
question, Does it pay to timber such places? and I have 
invariably come to the conclusion that it does not. In most 
‘cases it will be found that the cost of securing such 
dangerous spots in an entry by suitable timbering would 
more than pay for removing the loose material, and in 
addition there would be secured a permanent good roof, 
while the expense of renewing timber from time to time 
as required would be avoided. 

It often happens that it is impracticable to take down 
such bad roof in an entry, as for example under shallow 
covering or where the roof slate is overlaid with soft 
material that would “cut.” These cases, however, are 
comparatively few in many coal-mining districts. In 
the mine where I am at present employed-the roof con- 
(itions are generally good, but soft spots occur at different 
joints. There is the ordinary drawslate with from 8 to 
|) in. of roof coal, above which is a black slate resembling 
i soft soapstone and varying from 1 to 8 ft. in thickness. 
i is this stratum that causes the trouble when it becomes 
«ft or tender as it does in places. 

A short time ago I had occasion to handle one of 
ese soft spots in a butt entry where the roof had been 
ubered five years before. The work on this entry was 
‘ng drawn back, and the entry pillars and stumps had 
‘n removed to within 300 ft. of the main-entry pillar. 
this point the roof between the main entry and the 
{st room became dangerous, and it was necessary to 
t nove the entire loose material by placing a stick of 
c -bonite on the end of a timber set. The shot blew out 
en sets of 10x10 timber, and from 30 to 35 tons of 
s!'te came down. To remove this material required the 
work of two men for 17 hr., making a total of 34 hr. et 
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This did not include the 
cost of haulage and dumping the material, which was 
a matter of little moment in this case as the facilities for 
handling the dirt were excellent. 

Compare this with the original cost of timbering this 


32.5¢e. per hr., costing $11.05. 


place. Each set of timber consisted of two 7-ft. ‘legs 
and one 8-ft. cap of heavy 10x10-in. sticks . These were 
oak-lagged with old props reinforced with four 40-lb. 
steel rails. It may be estimated that the work of setting 
these timbers would require seven days for two men 
at $2.60 per day, making a total of 14 & 2.60 = $36.40. 
To this must be added the cost of the timber, say $3 per 
set, or $21 making the total cost $57.40. If this material 
had been removed at the start, the expense of removal 
would have been $11.05, as given; but owing to its 
having been timbered and later removed, the total expense 
was the cost of the timbering and its later removal. In 
other words, the cost of the timbering and the material 
used ($57.40) would have been saved by a little foresight 
or judgment. 

In the development of a mine it will often happen 
that there are met a number of such places where the same 
saving of expense, or even a larger amount, can be effected 
by removing the loose material at once instead of at- 
tempting to secure these places with timber. Where 
timber is used, it must be remembered that it will be 
necessary to replace much of it before the road is 
abandoned. The work of retimbering a road will often 
exceed the original cost of setting the first timbers, as 
in many cases heavier timbers will be required. 

F. M. 

Meadowlands, Penn. 

Rail vs. Water Freights to 
Pacific Coast 


Referring to the inquiry of H. C. Marchant, sales man- 
ager for the Lion Coal Co., which raises some interesting 
questions, I would offer the following suggestions: 

Competition of Wyoming and Utah coals for the North 
Pacific coast trade involves other questions than the mere 
cost of shipping and delivering of coal from the Atlantic 
States to the Pacific Coast. The points necessary to be 
considered may be summed up as follows: 

1. The tonnage involved, depending on the consump- 
tion of coal in the U. S. Pacific coast markets. 2. The 
coals competing for this trade, their source, quality, 
availability and cost. 3. The cost of each coal at points 
of consumption. 4. The method and cost of handling, 
discharge and delivery from ship or cars. 5. The compe- 
tition of other fuels with coal. 

On these various points, I offer the following as the best 
information available at the present time: 

1. Government reports, trade statistics and other like 
sources give an approximate idea of the consumption of 
coal along the United States Pacific Coast, at least as far 
as covering the most important markets. This informa- 
tion may be summarized as follows: 

San Francisco—The receipts of coal, in 1914, totaled 
373,095 tons, derived from the following sources: 

Foreign countries: British Columbia, 97,598 tons: 
Australia, 123,050 tons; Japan, 25,077 tons; Great 
Britain, 13,421 tons; China, 1000 tons. 

Home supply: Washington, 12,637 tons; Oregon, 73 


tons; East, by rail and water, 100,239 tons. 
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This shows a total of 260,146 tons, or 69.7 per cent. of 
the total coal consumption as coming from abroad, while 
only 112,949 tons is supplied by home operations, and 
60,000 tons of the last item was used by the United 
States Navy. 

The coal consumption of San Francisco has steadily 
decreased from 593,164 tons in 1911. This decline be- 
gan in 1900 when the consumption was nearly two million 
tons. 

Portland—The coal consumption of Portland amounts 
to about 100,000 tons per year, the coal coming mostly 
from Washington, Wyoming, Utah and British Columbia. 
Wood and oil are strong competitors for fuel in this 
market. 

Seattle—The receipts of coal by water at Seattle, dur- 
ing 1914, amounted to 45,113 tons from British Columbia, 
473 tons from Alaska, and 4730 tons from the Atlantic 
Coast. Oil is a strong and growing competitor here 
also. 

Since the first of the year there have been a number. of 
cargoes of coal shipped to the Pacific Coast, including 
two cargoes of anthracite; but most of this coal has been 
for the use of the navy, which is increasing its supplies of 
coal at the naval stations. 

Whether the opening of the Panama Canal will enable 
Atlantic Coast coals to compete to any extent for the 
North Pacific markets is very doubtful, unless ocean 
freights are materially reduced. 

It is likely that the imports of Australian coal will 
be considerably reduced during this year and this would 
afford an additional opportunity for the Wyoming and 
Utah coals to reach the Pacific Coast. 

2. In an article published in Coat Ace, Vol. 5, pp. 888 
and 1003, entitled “Effect of Panama Canal on World’s 
Coal Markets,” I gave some analyses of competitive 
coals on the Pacific Coast, which may be used here: 


Fixed 
Moisture Volatile Carbon Ash Sulphur _ B.-t.u. 
Australian........ 1.32 40.47 52.58 5.63 1.23 14188 
Australian........ 2.01 36.01 58.27 8.71 0.47 13300 


Japan, Chikuho... 4.21 42.92 45.71 7.33 


oo 
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Vancouver Islands. 1.16 40.47 50.04 7.80 ; 13410 
. Vancouver Islands. 1.00 29.00 57.20 11.90 0.90 13010 

British Columbia.. .... 26.30 64.70 9.00 0:50 13820 
British Columbia 

(washed coal)... .... 25.20 68.60 6.20 0.50 14310 
Best New River... 1.107 20.50 73.37 4.96 0.828 15033 
Washington, Ren- 

Oe ae 38.54 48.19 13.27 0.84 11911 
Washington, Ros- 

RR ea 36.76 50.36 12.88 0.36 13056 
Washington, Car- 

bonadolump.... ..... 35.65 53.26 11.09 0.71 13480 
Utah, Castlegate... ..... 42.69 48.41 8.90 0.60 13014 
Utah, Kenilworth... ..... 42.70 52.32 4.98 0.33 13590 
Utah, Winterquar- 

DR cL ekeaswes. } wees 43.75 49.96 6.29 0.94 13237 
Wyoming, Dietz... ..... 40.91 52.58 6.51 0.97 


Wyoming, Mon- 


MMR sécaccessG0. dns 46.05 49.63 4.32 0.77 12559 
Wyoming, Sheri- 

MR akuccsseee<>- news 47.00 45.02 7.98 1.08 11599 
Wyoming, Superior ..... 36.55 58.58 4.87 1.51 13250 


The availability of any of these coals for the Pacific 
Coast trade depends wholly on the nature of the intended 
use. It must also be remembered that there is likely to be 
some anthracite shipped from the East and that there has 
always been a trade in smithing coals from the Atlantic 
seaboard, mostly in Georges Creek coal. 

3. No data on freight rates from Wyoming and Utah 
points to the Pacific Coast are available. The present 


price of Eastern coals, New River and Pocahontas, for 
tidewater shipment is $2.85 per gross ton, f.o.b. Hampton 
Roads, although this price can be shaded probably, as the 
Navy Department has just closed a contract for Poca- 
hontas coal at $2.60, f.o.b. tidewater, the rail freight from 
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the mines being $1.40. Ocean freight rates from Atlantic 
Coast ports to North Pacific ports are very high now, as 
might be expectetd. Charters made during the last three 
months run from $6.46 to $7, while a year ago they were 
as low as $3.39 per ton. 

4. No data are available regarding the relative cost of 
handling rail and water shipments at San Francisco or 
other Pacific ports. 

5. The competition of oil as fuel has greatly reduced 
coal consumption on the Pacific Coast, so much so that 
practically the only market for coal is the domestic mar- 
ket and the foreign bunker trade, and even the latter has 
been considerably decreased of late years. 

The United States Geological Survey estimated that 
at the close of 1913 the consumption of fuel oil in markets 
tributary to the Washington coal mines has displaced 
5,000,000 tons of coal. It was also estimated that to per- 
form the service rendered by California petroleum in the 
production of heat and power and in making gas it would 
require about 18,000,000 tons of coal. 

In Western Oregon, generally, wood is the principal 
fuel for all purposes. At Portland oil is the fuel used for 
steam and gas making, wood being used for domestic 
heating. Good cordwood can be bought in this section as 


low as $3.75 per cord and slabs from the lumber mills at 


$2.25. 

It is obvious from the above that the coal markets on 
our Pacific Coast are not large and will not be until 
oil production is materially decreased and its price 
for fuel increased. Under any circumstances, the Wyom- 
ing and Utah coals will find it difficult to compete with 
Australian and British Columbia coals, unless the exports 
of the two latter sources of supply are materially decreased 
by the present war or unless rail freights on the inland 
coals are cut down to a competitive point. The Van- 
couver coals for instance have but 940 statute miles of 
water transportation to San Francisco, while from Ogden 
to San Francisco is 786 miles by rail. In normal times 
the Vancouver coals sell for $6.90 trimmed in bunkers. 
The Australian coal, although coming from a great dis- 
tance, is carried very cheaply. 

I have no data as to freights between Australia and San 
Francisco, but Australian coal freights to Valparaiso, 
Chile, a distance of 6280 nautical miles, have been as 
low as $4.25 (1914), and the Chilean railways contract 
for 1915 was taken at $7.66 per metric ton for Australian 
coal. As the distance from Australia (Melbourne) to San 
Francisco is 6966 miles, it would seem that Australian 


coal can be sold there at about as low a price as in Chile. 


As regards competition of Atlantic Coast coals, it is 
the writer’s opinion that not much effort will be made by 
coal agencies in the East to enter the North Pacific mar- 
kets, except for navy business. ,At the present ocean- 
freight rates, they cannot compete ; and even when freights 
are low, they would have difficulty in competing with the 
British Columbia coals. Of course this does not apply 
to coals for special purposes, such as blacksmith and an- 
thracite. The competition of Alaska coals in the Pacific 
markets outside of Alaska, about which so much was said 
a few years ago, need not be taken seriously and is not 
likely to amount to anything, owing to mining and trans- 
portation difficulties and costs. 

F. R. WADLEIGH. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Reducing Ventilation When 
Firing in Mines 
Letter No. 2—Referring to Alexander McdAllister’s 
tter, CoaL AcE, June 19, p. 1070, on this subject, I 
vould like to ask him to tell us how a current of air is to 
forced into an entry “under pressure” when the entry 
: “open at both ends.” 

I have had considerable experience in fighting mine 

res and working in all kinds of contaminated air in 
lines. I have never, however, observed such a phenome- 

on as Mr. McAllister describes—a column of pure air 
in the center of an entry and surrounded by afterdamp. 
| believe there are other factors that exert a greater in- 
fluence on the distribution of the air in the sectional 
urea of an entry than the friction against the roof, floor 
and ribs of the entry. 

For example, if the temperature of the air in the mine 
is high as a result of a fire or local explosion, and the 
outside temperature is low owing to cold weather, the 
iresh cold air entering the mine will flow along the floor 
of the entry, until it gradually becomes warmer and 
mixes with the other air or forces it ahead. This is es- 
pecially the case where the air current is not sufficiently 
strong to force the dead air of the entry ahead, as often 
happens in time of emergency. 
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But, again, on a warm summer day a small intake cur- 
rent of fresh warm air will generally be found to flow 
along the roof of the entry, and this will be particularly 
manifest where the air in a mine has been standing and 
is cool, and especially when the mine air is laden with car- 
bon dioxide or blackdamp. I have frequently observed 
both of these conditions. 

While admitting that reducing ventilation when firing 
in a mine will no doubt lessen the magnitude of an 
explosion should one occur, I cannot believe that such 
procedure will prevent an explosion from taking place 
when other conditions favor its occurrence. It is im- 
portant to remember in this connection that, in a mine 
generating large volumes of firedamp, any reduction of 
the ventilation will allow enough explosive gas to accumu- 
late in a brief time to cause an explosion when ignited 
by the flame of a blast. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that the question of reduc- 
ing ventilation at firing time must be determined by the 
condition of the mine in respect to firedamp. I may be 
pardoned for stating that, in my humble opinion, Mr. Mc- 
Allister may yet have an explosion under the same condi- 
tions that he now claims render the mine immune from 
such an occurrence. 

Epwarp H. Coxe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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At each change of state in matter heat is either absorbed 
and becomes latent in the mass, or is given out and becomes 
sensible, causing a rise of temperature in the surrounding 
medium. Heat is absorbed when a solid becomes a liquid or 
a liquid becomes a gas ,the change being one in which the 
density of the mass is made less. On the other hand, heat is 
xiven out when a gas is condensed to a liquid or a liquid 
to a solid, the density of the mass being then increased. 


Heat of Fusion—The change from a solid to a fluid state 
is described as “liquefaction” when solution takes place, or 
“fusion” if the solid is melted. The heat absorbed in the 
latter case is called “heat of fusion.” 

Liquefaction may take place as the result of the absorp- 
tion of moisture from the air, the substance dissolving either 
wholly or_in part in the water absorbed. Such a substance 
is said to be “deliquescent.” ; 

Solution takes place when a solid disappears in a liquid 
in which it is immersed. The solid is: “dissolved” in the liquid, 
which is called the “solvent.” 

In any case of liquefaction or fusion heat is absorbed and 
becomes latent in the liquid, causing a seeming loss or 
disappearance of heat. When a solid is dissolved in a liquid 
the liquid is cooled provided no chemical reaction takes place, 
which might produce heat. 

Heat of Vaporization—The formation of vapor or the 
change from a solid or liquid to a gaseous state is known as 
“vaporization” and the heat absorbed and rendered latent in 
the vapor is called “heat of vaporization” or frequently “heat 
/f evaporation,” especially when the vapor is formed by boil- 
ng the liquid. 

Heat of Condensation—When a gas or vapor is condensed 
o a liquid or a liquid is frozen or condensed to a solid the 
itent heat of the gas, vapor or liquid is given out and appears 
s sensible heat, which causes a rise of temperature. The 
‘eat given out is called “heat of condensation” and is exactly 
qual to the heat of vaporization or the heat of fusion or 
iquefaction, as the case may be. 


Total Heat in a Body—By this is meant the total heat 
bsorbed by a body in a given change of temperature or state. 
‘or example, the total heat in 1 lb. of water, in passing from 
‘e at 32 deg. F. to steam at 212 deg. F. is as follows: 


catent heat of fusion of ice, from and at 32° F..... 144 B.t.u. 
‘ensible heat absorbed by water, 32° to 212° F..... 180 B.t.u. 
uatent heat of vaporization, from and at 212° F.... 966 B.t.u. 





Poteal Hegt ANGOTNER oc dsccicevesdiasseies ae 1290 B.t.u. 


The total heat of steam at any temperature or pressure 
is usually estimated from water at 32 deg. F.; thus the total 
leat in steam (water vapor) at 212 deg. F. is 180 + 966 = 1146 
l.tu. This is the heat in steam_at atmospheric pressure at 
sea level (14.7 lb. per sq.in:). When steam is generated in 
boiler, its temperature increases with the pressure. 


. BEARD 
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TABLE SHOWING CORRESPONDING VALUES OF THE FAHRENHEIT 
SCALE, FOR EACH FIVE DEGREES OF THE CENTIGRADE SCALE 


C. F. C. F. c. F. C. F. C. F. 
—50 —58 200 392 450 842 700 1292 950 1742 
—45 —49 205 401 455 851 705 ~=1301 955 1751 
—40 —40 210 410 460 860 710 1310 960 1760 
—35 —3l 215 419 465 869 715° =: 1319 965 1769 
—30 —22 220 428 47 878 720 = 1328 970 1778 

—25 —13 225 437 475 887 725 1337 975 1787 
—20 —— 230 446 480 896 730 ©1346 980 1796 
—15 +5 235 455 485 905 735 1355 985 1805 
—I0 14 240 464 490 914 740 3861364 990 1814 
—+-§ 23 245 473 495 923 745 = 1373 995 1823 


20 68 270 =—518 520 968 770 =: 1418 1020 =1868 
25 77 275 = 527 525 977 775 =: 1427 1025 1877 
30 86 280 536 530 986 780 1436 1030 =1886 
35 95 285 545 535 995 785 = 1445 1035 1895 
40 104 290 554 540 1004 790 8 1454 1040 1904 
45 113 295 563 545 1013 795 1463 1045 391913 
50 122 300 572 550 1022 800 1472 1050 1922 
55 131 305 581 555-1031 805 1481 1055 =: 1931 


85 185 335 635 585 1085 835 1535 1085 1985 
90 194 340 644 590 1094 840 1544 1090 1994 
95 203 345 = 653 595 =-1103 $45 1553 1095 2003 
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Ventilation Problem 


I desire to submit a problem in mine ventilation that 
has given us considerable anxiety in reference to the fu- 
ture development of the mine where I am employed. 
Our proposition is somewhat peculiar because of the fact 
that the property is only 1400 ft. wide, while the coal is 
thin, varying from 21 to 24 in. in thickness. The mine 
has been developed by driving a pair of main entries 
through the center of the property and turning cross- 
entries at right angles to the main entries every 300 ft. 

At the present time the first pair of cross-entries is at 
a distance of 4500 ft. from the shaft. We aim to keep 
5 pairs of cross-entries open on each side of the main 
entry, making 10 pairs of cross-entries, each pair being 
700 ft. long when driven to the boundary. The main 
entries are practically 6000 ft. long from the shaft to the 
face. All the entries are 5x6 ft. in section, giving a sec- 
tional area of 30 sq.ft. 

In the ventilation of this mine it has been our cus- 
tom to obstruct the main intake current at the mouth 
of each pair of cross-entries, so as to circulate from 3000 
to 4000 cu.ft. per min. in each pair of these entries. Ow- 
ing to the narrowness of the property and the thinness 
of the seam, it is impracticable to build overcasts and 
split the air current. For this reason the mine is ven- 
tilated by a single continuous current that passes through 
the main intake from the shaft to the face and returns 
through the main return air course to the upcast, a suffi- 
cient scale of air being taken off this main current for 
the ventilation of each pair of cross-entries, as previously 
mentioned. From this description it will be seen that the 
total length of the main current, including the return, is 
12,000 ft., the sectional area 30 sq.ft., and the rubbing 
surface 264,000 sq.ft. The 10 pairs of cross-entries rep- 
resent a total length of approximately 14,000 ft., with a 
sectional area of 30 sq.ft. and a rubbing surface of 308,- 
000 sq.ft. 

The present circulation of air is insufficient for the 
satisfactory ventilation of the workings, and I want to 
ask what the maximum quantity of air is that can be 
circulated on this plan under a 6-in. water gage; also, what 
you can advise as the best method of handling this propo- 
sition in order to get a circulation of 20,000 cu.ft. of 
air per min. in the mine. 

ALEXANDER JEFFREY. 

Bay City, Mich. 


In attempting to answer this question, it is well to 
estimate approximately what circulation of air will be 
produced by a 6-in. water gage under the plan described 
by the correspondent. Not knowing definitely the char- 
acter of the mine in respect to the straightness of its air- 
ways, their condition and the amount of timber employed, 
we will use the modified Atkinson coefficient, k = 
0.00000002, which will be safer under the circumstances 
than the Fairley coefficient, / = 0.00000001. We will as- 
sume a scale of 3600 cu.ft. per min. passing through each 
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pair of cross-entries and returning directly to the main 
current. The total pressure absorbed by the circulation 
in the 10 pairs of cross-entries, on this basis, is 


~*~. = 2.95 1b. per sq.ft. 


A 6-in. water gage corresponds to a pressure of 6 xX 
5.2 == 31.2 lb. per sq.ft. Hence, assuming a 6-in. water 
gage for the entire circulation in the mine, the pressure 
producing the circulation in the main entries is 31.2 — 
2.95 = 28.25 lb. per sq.ft. The quantity of air this pres- 
sure will circulate in the main entries is 

[ 380X2825 
q = 80 1! 5 p0000002 X 264,000 
VU we AOtT, 
= say 12,000 cu.ft. per min. 





The practical aspect of the problem would suggest, 
first, to clean up all airways, enlarge breakthroughs and 
straighten air courses and wherever possible shorten the 
distance of air travel by carrying the air through rooms 
that have holed into each other from adjacent pairs of 
cross-entries. Aside from these suggestions, however, 
if the quantity of air in circulation is still insufficient 
for the thorough ventilation of the mine, the best solution 
of the problem will be found in sinking an air shaft at 
or near the head of the main entries. This would make it 
possible to use both the main entries as intake air courses 
for their respective sides of the mine. In other words, 
it would then be possible to ventilate each side of the 
mine with a separate air split, coursing the air through 
consecutive pairs of cross-entries, as before, in each split. 
The pressure required to circulate 20,000 cu.ft. of air 
through the main entries from the downcast to the upcast 
shaft at the face, a distance of 6000 ft.—the total sec- 
tional area, or area of passage, being then 60 sq.ft. and 
the total perimeter, 44 ft., which makes the rubbing sur- 
face as before 6000 & 44 = 264,000 sq.ft.—is 

_ 0.00000002 X 264,000 X 20,0002 
Co 

For better ventilation of the cross-entries, we will now 
assume a Velocity of the air current in these entries equal 
to 300 ft. per min., giving a scale of air of 300 K 30 = 
9000 cu.ft. per min. in each pair of cross-entries. Since 
the air is traveling in two separate splits, it is only neces- 
sary to calculate the pressure for five cross-entries on 
one side of the mine, which have a sectional area of 30 
sq.ft. and a rubbing surface of 154,000 sq.ft. Hence, the 
pressure absorbed in the circulation of 9000 cu.ft. per min. 
in each pair of cross-entries is 

__ 0.00000002 X 154,000 X 9000? 
aa 308 

The total pressure required in this circulation is there- 
fore 9.77 + 9.24 = say 19 lb. per sq.ft., which corre- 
sponds to a water gage of 19 — 5.2 = 3.6 in. In this cal- 
culation, we have disregarded the resistance of the shaft, 
which would have to be taken into account if of any 
considerable depth or limited in sectional area. 





= 9.77 lb. per sq.ft. 


= 9.24 lb. per sq.ft. 
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Illinois Examination for Mine 
Managers, June 14, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—The hammer of a piledriver weighs 20 cwt. and 
reaches the pile with a velocity of 30 ft. per sec.; find the 
kinetic energy. 

Ans.—The kinetic energy of a moving body is one- 
half the product of the mass of the body and the square 
of its velocity expressed in feet per second. The mass of 
a body is equal to its weight divided by the force of gravity 
expressed in feet per second. Taking the force of gravity 
as g = 32.16 ft. per sec., the kinetic energy is 
2000 X 30? 
2X 32.16 

Ques.—The angular height of a stack was found to be 
15 deg., and at a point 100 ft. nearer it was observed to 
be 30 deg. What is its actual height ? 

Ans.—Assuming that these observations are taken from 
points having the same elevation, the line joining the two 
points of observation is the base of a triangle in which 
one side and all its angles are known. 

Referring to the accompanying figure, the side AB of 
the triangle ABC is 100 ft. The interior angle A, being 


Kinetic energy = = 27,985 ft.-lb. per sec. 
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the point of observation farthest from the stack, is 15 deg., 
while the exterior angle of the triangle at B, or the point 
of observation nearer to the stack, is 30 deg.; and since 
this exterior angle is equal to the sum of the two opposite 
interior angles of the triangle ABC, the angle formed by 
the two sight lines at the top of the stack at C is 30 — 15 
= 15 deg. Hence the triangle ABC is isosceles, having 
two equal angles, and the side BC is equal to the side AB, 
or 100 ft. 

Finally, the vertical stack, indicated by the line DC, is 
the altitude of a right triangle whose hypotenuse is 100 
ft. and the angle at the base 30 deg. The altitude of this 
triangle, or the height of the stack, is then one-half the 
hypotenuse, or 50 ft., since the sine of 30 deg. is 0.5, or 
one-half. 

Ques.—What is the accepted theory as to the origin of 
coal? Assuming this theory to be correct, how do you 
account for the successive coal measures, one above the 
other, in this state? 

Ans.—The generally accepted theory of the formation 
of coal is that the material constituting the coal measures 
was deposited on the surface in more or less level and 
consecutive layers. The material forming the coal beds 
was chiefly of vegetable. origin, the result of successive 
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seasons of vegetable growth and decay. Owing to internal 
or geological changes taking place in the earth’s crust, 
there were successive risings and sinkings of the surface, 
which caused the successive inundation of different surface 
areas. 

The deposits of vegetable matter were thus overflowed, 
and in this stage of the formation became covered with 
various other deposits of sand, limestone, clay and gravel 
or drift that often formed a conglomerate. The limestone 
was deposited from the calcareous matter carried in solu- 
tion by the water that overflowed the area. These strata 
all contain fossils, which are the petrified remains of the 
bones of animals and different plants. 

Other geological changes following caused the uprising 
of such flooded areas, which were again covered with a 
luxuriant vegetable growth that later deposited more coal- 
forming material. These successive geological changes 
made possible the successive deposition of the material 
forming the coal beds and the interstratified layers of 
rock, shale, sandstone, clay and conglomerate which form 
the coal measures. Other geological changes tilted the 
formations so that many of the beds are now inclined. The 
same changes exposed portions of the beds to erosion by 
surface streams and glaciers and caused many faults and 
displacements. 

Ques.—What is the displacement or theoretical deliv- 
ery in imperial gallons per minute of a three-ram pump, 
at a speed of 30 r.p.m., if the rams are 10 in. in diameter 
and have a stroke of 12 in.? If such a pump can empty 
a sump in 15 hr., after having been idle for 10 hr., what 
is the rate of inflow of water into the sump in imperial 
gallons per minute? 

Ans.—The imperial gallon contains 277.274 cu.in., be- 
ing larger than the U. 8. standard or Winchester gallon, 
which is 231 cu.in. A pump having three plungers and 
running at a speed of 30 r.p.m. makes 3 X 350 = 90 
strokes per min., assuming this style of pump is single-act- 
ing in its operation. The theoretical displacement is then 
90 (0.7854 & 107) 12 + 277.274 = say 306 gal. per min. 

Assuming the sump was empty at the beginning of the 
10 hours’ idleness of the pump and that the latter could 
handle in 15 hours what ran into the sump in 10 hours, 
and allowing a slip of 15 per cent., or making the water- 
end efficiency of the pump 85 per cent. of the theoretical 
displacement, the inflow into the sump in imperial gallons 
is 306 XK 0.85 & 15 + 10 = 390+ gal. per min. 

Ques.—Given an arched airway, with semicircular arch 
10 ft. in diameter, springing 5 ft. above the floor, and a 
velocity of air current equal to 500 ft. per min., what is 
the quantity of air.passing in cubic feet per minute. 

Ans.—The area of the rectangular portion of this cross- 
section is 5 X 10 = 50 sq.ft. To this must be added the 
area of the semicircle, which is 4% (0.7854 & 10?) = 
39.27 sq.ft., making the total sectional area of the airway 
89.27 sq.ft. If the average velocity of the air current is 
500 ft. per min., the quantity of air passing in the airway 

is 500 & 89.27 = 44,635 cu.ft. per min. 
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Anthracite 


Milton—Over $700,000 must be paid to the county and 
school districts in the county in tax money by the coal cor- 
porations having holdings therein. This money was held up 
pending the appeals from the tax revision boards increase of 
assessment, the subsequent appeals, and finally the supreme 
court. It is being paid in instalments. First $50,000 was paid, 
then $20,000, then $20,000 more, and so on. The school dis- 
tricts get most of the money while the county gets a small 
share. 


Freeland—Claiming that the company failed to provide 
adequate safety appliances the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has 
been made the defendant in a suit for $5000 brought by Mrs. 
Catherine Ferry of this place, to recover for the loss by 
death of her son, Daniel, in the Drifton mines of the company. 


Wilkes-Barre—An action in assumpsit was recently started 
by Edward Fleming of Plymouth against the Kingston Coal 
Co., in which he attempts to recover $200 he claims for work 
done in the Gaylord mine of the company during February of 
1892. He alleges to have blasted and loaded out about 200 
tons of coal during the month before the “Gaylord disaster” 
occurred covering the place where the coal had been cut and 
loaded. He further alleges that in 1910 the coal prepared by 
him was recovered from the mine by the company and shipped 
to market; but that it has failed to pay him for the work 
he performed. 


Secranton—One of the worst mine caves to occur in years 
took place recently in a territory that had been regarded as 
safe and free from underground workings. Every building in 
a considerable area on Jefferson and Adams avenues near 
Maple St. was badly damaged. One of the worst damaged 
buildings was that occupied by the 138th regiment armory 
where it was generally supposed that when the ground was 
acquired, the mineral rights went with it. There are now 
many fissures in the building about 3 in. in width while the 
entire structure was thrown out of plumb. 

Production of anthracite during June fell below that of 
June, 1914, the majority of the collieries working only part 
time. Shipments of anthracite in June, 1914, amounted to 
6,130,186 tons, but it is probable that for June, 1915, they will 
be about 400,000 tons less. The shortage for the first five 
months of 1915 was 536,401 tons, and it is thought that when 


the business for June is included, the deficit for the first- 


half of 1915 will be nearly 1,000,000 tons less than the ship- 
ments over the same period of last year. 


Pittston—A serious mine cave, west of the Taylor yards 
recently occurred which held up traffic for several hours and 
damaged a considerable portion of the double-track road bed 
of the Bloomsburg division of the Lackawanna R.R. This 
cave was discovered by yard men in time to send out warn- 
ing. The cave occurred near the Old Forge and Taylor 
division line, and not far from the Forest Home cemetery. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co. recently posted notices inform- 
ing the employees that thereafter no funds would be collected 
by the company for the relief fund which this firm has been 
carrying for many years. It is said that as soon as the sur- 
plus, which has been accumulated, is paid out to those mem- 
bers who have met with accidents in the mines, the fund will 
be abandoned. This move is probably the result of the pas- 
sage of the compensation act by the recent legislature. 


Almedia—Some of the coal dredges at work in the river 
at Almedia are being moved to Berwick where a bank of coal 
has been discovered in the river 3 ft. in thickness. 


Hazleton—Kehoe & Co., mining contractor, who is in 
charge of the work of stripping a new operation for the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at Scotch Valley, has been compelled 
to temporarily abandon the work. The 100 men employed by 
it went on a strike, alleging they had worked 9% hr. a day 
and were only paid for a 9-hr. day. 


D. J. Roderick, mine inspector in charge of the 11th anthra- 
cite district, who also acts as chairman of the examining 
board, has announced the result of the recent examination 
conducted by him for the position of foremen and assistant 
foremen. Fifty-one men participated in the examination and 


assistant foremen. 

Mahanoy City—Mine cave-ins at Yatesville recently so 
badly damaged the tracks of the Lehigh Valley R.R. that 
it was necessary to temporarily discontinue all railroad traffic 
and passengers were compelled to walk around the depres- 
sions to trains on the other side. 


Bituminous 


West Apollo—Fire supposed to have been caused by fric- 
tion from the pulleys of the shaft at the Hick Coal Co. tipple 
near West Apollo, Westmoreland County, totally destroyed 
that building recently. There were 14 men working on the 
night shift and these were rescued with difficulty on account 
of the dense smoke. The fan house took fire and was con- 
sumed before the men emerged from the workings. 


Connellsville—The Connellsville coke trade is increasing 
in volume. The production of the furnace ovens has risen to 
about 224,000 tons weekly, while the merchant production is 
130,000 tons. The merchant operators are thus running at 
about 58 per cent. capacity while the furnace ovens are work- 
ing at 74 per cent. Practically all of the independent coke 
operators in the Connellsville region have posted notices that 
the wage rate would be advanced to equal that of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. This rate is the highest ever paid, while there 
is a noticeable shortage of labor. Four hundred ovens have 
been ordered fired by the Frick company, while merchant 
ovens are being steadily added to the active list. 


Evans Station—Between 25 and 30 coal miners went on 
strike recently at the plant of the Evans Coal & Coke Co. 
when their demand for a wage increase was refused. There 
was no trouble, however, and an amicable settlement was 
expected. 


East Millsboro—One man was killed, four others were 
overcome by gas, and 42 had narrow escapes as the result 
of an explosion of gas in the Husted-Seaman mine on July 1. 
The one man killed, John Ward, was a pipe fitter, who was 
crushed under débris and suffocated by the after damp. The 
superintendent, fireboss, machine boss, and road boss were 
overcome by gas in an attempt to reach Ward. This mine 
employs about 150 men of whom 43 were in the pit when the 
explosion occurred. The fans were not injured by the force 
of the explosion and were immediately started operating at 
their full capacity. The cause of the explosion is not defin- 
itely known, but it is believed that a pocket of gas was 
ignited. No serious damage was done to the mine which 
will shortly be in operation again. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—The deficit in the workmen’s compensation 
fund now amounts to about $770,000. Operators have been 
paying the rate of $1 per $100 of pay roll. It is believed that 
for a time assessments against the operators must be placed 
at $2 for every $100 of payroll. This of course will be only 
temporary and would be graduated according to the amount 
of money which would have to be paid out by the commis- 
sioner. This rate is agreeable to most of the operators in 
the state, but those in districts where the death rate has been 
low object to such an assessment. 

West Virginia has been redistricted for the inspection of 
mines, providing 15 districts instead of 12. This has been 
done in compliance with the new mining law passed by the 
last regular session of the Legislature. Three additional 
inspectors have been appointed. 


Bluefield—The volume of coal shipments is still increasing, 
and from present indications it would appear that July will 
be another record month. It is said that never has the export 
trade been so great as now, recently Norfelk advanced to 
second place among the shipping ports of the country, it 
being said that this was largely due to the foreign coal ship- 
ments. Coal operators report that a new record will be estab- 
lished this month, probably the greatest in the history of the 
coal field. 


Grafton—The Maryland Coal Co. is now operating its mines 
at Wendel full time and is hiring men to meet the demand 
for greatly increased business. The company is now loading 
- from 90 to 100 cars of coal per day. 
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TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—Southern Appalachian coal operators at a re- 
cent meeting here discussed exportation facilities, the prepar- 
ations made for shipments via Charleston, S. C., ete. It was 
reported at the meeting that a South American country had 
sent an agent to the United States some time ago to buy 
1,000,000 tons of coal but that he was unable to get it. Re- 
stricted traffic facilities, it is stated, shut the Appalachian 
operators out of this business. 


KENTUCKY 


Barbourville—Ground has already been broken for the 
Cumberland & Manchester R.R., the 24-mile line to be extended 
from Barbourville to Manchester, Clay County. The new line, 
when completed, will open up one of the most extensive, 
undeveloped coal and timber fields in the South. 


OHIO 


Columbus—A campaign is planned to educate Ohioans to 
“use Ohio coal.’”’ The first step will be scientific analyses 
to show that Ohio coal is superior to competing fuels from 
other states and will produce more heat units in proportion 
to the cost per ton. This activity in behalf of Chio coal is 
the result of the shutting down of the mines of the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co., the largest operator in the Hocking district. 
Officers of this company are practically suspending operations 
in Ohio and will go to West Virginia, where they have 
valuable coal properties. They give as their reason that 
Ohio coal-carrying roads are discriminating in favor of 
West Virginia coal, and that it is practically impossible to 
compete, at a profit, with the West Virginia product. 

A reorganization of the Ohio Mining Department, a 
part of the work of the Ohio Industrial Commission has 
been effected. On July 1, J. W. Davies, chief deputy mine 
inspector retired because of lack of appropriation to pay his 
salary. Mr. Davies was chief mine inspector under the Harmon 
administration and was succeeded by J. M. Roan with the 
title of chief mine inspector and safety superintendent. Mr. 
Roan has 12 deputies, who are used as field men. 

Bethesda—The Badger Mining Co. has begun work at the 
mine north of the town. It will confine its work for the 
present to the Parsons tract recently purchased. 


INDIANA 
Bicknell—Robinson Bros., of Linton, who are sinking a 
shaft opening for a coal mine near Edwardsport, have reached 
the river vein. Later they will work a deep vein north of 
this mine. 
OREGON 
Toledo—The newly discovered coal mine here is operating 
daily with an output of 10 tons. This will be continued the 
balance of this year, and improvements put in for the next 
season’s run to increase the output. 





FOREIGN NEWS 
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Hillcrest, Alta.—The Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., has betn idle 
since the 15th of June, on account of British miners refusing 
to work until Germans and Austrians had been discharged. A 
conference just held between the operators and miners brought 
out that the company would permit the British and foes of 
that nation to work alternate weeks, if they. would accept. 


Juneau, Alaska—The local land office has received a deci- 
sion of the commissioner of the general land office in the 
case of the Alaska Smokeless Coal Co.’s application for a 
group of claims in the Behring River district comprising some 
1000 acres and known as the Feed group. The locators were 
natives of Norway and Sweden. Applications were rejected 
because the locators had not done the required development 
work. It is the hope of this office that all pending claims 
will be cleared up before the end of the year. 
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Maury Robinson, the new manager of the Western sales 
office of the Davis Colliery Co., has taken up his duties suc- 
ceeding J. W. Hood. : 

Morton McTurk, superintendent of the Hazle Mountain Coal 
Co.’s operations of the Black Ridge, has been promoted to the 
general managership of the McTurk Coal Co., of Girardville, 
Penn. ’ 
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N. T. Roberts, Western sales agent of Williams & Peters, 
has been appointed a city grade-crossing commissioner of 
Buffalo, N. Y. The position is an important one and the 
commission has done much service, with much more to be done. 


D. A. Thomas, the Welsh coal mine owner, who will repre- 
sent the British Government in this country and Canada for 
the purchase of munitions of war, arrived in New York on 
the “St. Louis” on Monday, July 5. Mr. Thomas states he is 
here purely on Government business and will pay no attention 
to the coal industry. 


C. L. Couch has been elected president of the F. P. Weaver 
Coal Co. of Buffalo and C. W. Moss, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer. They are practically the sole owners of the 
stock, having bought the interest of President F. P. Weaver 
on his retiring some years ago, because of poor health. He 
died three months ago. 


Frank S. White, president of Alabama Convict Improvement 
Association, has called a meeting of the state executive commit- 
tee and county committees for July 13, the date of assembling 
of the legislature, for the purpose of working destruction to 
the convict lease system in Alabama, and having the convicts 
transferred from the coal mines to the highways. 


George E. Silvester of Rockwood, Tenn., has been elected 
president of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of America. The other officers are as follows: Vice- 
presidents, Thomas Graham, L. D. Devore, Rees H. Beddow; 
secretary, J. W. Paul; assistant secretary, R. S. Wheatley; 
treasurer, R. T. Rhys, and editor-in-chief J. T. Beard. 
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George W. Hines, a well-known coal miner and secretary 
of Local Union No. 786, United Mine Workers of America, 
died in Wheeling, W. Va., recently, following an illness of 
several weeks. Mr. Hines was 40 years of age and always 
took an active part in the affairs of the miners. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three children. 

H. Sparks Bute, aged 70 years, dropped dead of heart 
failure in the office of Attorney J. M. Core, while attending 
a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Fink Creek Coal 
Co. of West Virginia. C. L. V. Bute and J. P. Bute of Union- 
town, Penn., brothers of Mr. Bute, were present at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Bute was a bachelor and resided with his brother 
Cc. L. V. Bute. 

John Zelenka, 35 years of age, Secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio, with headquarters in 
Wheeling, died at his home in Brookside, Ohio, July 3, of 
diphtheria. His youngest daughter died the preceding day 
of scarlet fever. Interment was made at Linwood Cemetery. 
Mr. Zelenka entered the mines of Ohio at the age of 8 years, 
remaining there until the age of 24, when he was made presi- 
dent of District 5 of Ohio. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 








“Report of the Mine Rescue Station Commission of Illinois 
for 1915.” Cloth bound volume of 41 pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. ‘“Pot- 
ash Salts, 1914,” by W. P. Phalen. Thirty-two pages, 6x9 in.; 
illustrated. F 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Fuller’s Earth in 1914,” by Jefferson Middleton. 
Six pages, 6x9 in.; unillustrated. 

Washington Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 10. “The Coal- 
fields of Pierce County,” by Joseph Daniels. Cloth bound 
volume of 149 pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. “Soil 
Survey of Logan & Mingo Counties, W. Va.,” by W. J. Latimer. 
Thirty pages, 6x9 in., with large map. 

University of MWlinois, Engineering Experiment Station, 
Bulletin No. 78. “A Study of Boiler Losses,” by A. P. Kratz. 
Seventy-two pages, 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. “The 
Production of Lead in the United States in 1914,’ by C. E. 
Siebenthal. Leafiet of 8 pp., 7%x10% in., unillustrated. 

The Industrial Commission of Ohio. Department of In- 
vestigation and Statistics, Report No. 3. “Statistics of Mines 
and Quarries in Ohio, 1913.” Ninety-five pp. 6x9 in, illus- 
trated. 
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Geological Survey. “Ad- 
in the United 
unillus- 


Department of the Interior, U. S. 
vance Statement of the Production of Copper 
States in 1914,” by P. S. Butler. Four pp., 6x9 in., 
trated. 

State of Washington, “Report of the State Inspector of 
Coal Mines, Biennial Period Ending Dec. 31, 1914,” by James 
Bagley, inspector, Seattle. One hundred and seventeen pp., 
6x9 in., illustrated. 

Illinois Coal Mining Investigations Coéperative agreement. 
Bulletin 11. “Coal Resources of district No. 7. Coal No. 
6, West of Duquoin Anticline,” by Fred H. Kay. Two hundred 
and thirty-three pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 

University of Illinois. Bulletin No. 77 of the Engineering 
Experiment Station. “The Effect of Boron Upon the Magnetic 
and Other Properties of Electrolytic Iron Melted in Vacuo.” 
by Trygve D. Yensen. Nineteen pp., 6x9 in., illustrated. 





TRADE CATALOGS 








The Spray Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. “Cooling Water.” Seven 
pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association. “Among the Coal 
Miners.” Eighteen pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Beaudry & Co., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. “Beaudry Ham- 
mers, Motor Driven.” Seven pages, 314x6 in., illustrated. 


The Morrow Manufacturing Co., Wellston, Ohio. “Re- 
screened Chunks.” Thirty-two pages, 5%x8 in., illustrated. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill., Bulletin No. 71-A. 
“Air Lift Pumping.” Thirty-two pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 
Cresson-Morris Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Form No. 1001. 


Barometric Condensers.” Twenty-eight pages, 9x12 in., illus- 
trated. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. Catalog No. 
93. “Marion Reliability and Your Profits.’”’ Illustrated, 48 pp., 
514x8 in. 

Bulletin 102, 
6x9 in., 


Scranton, Penn., 
Twelve pages, 


The Seranton Pump Co., 
“Seranton Duplex Plunger Pumps.” 
illustrated. 

Bohannan-Duggzger Easer Joint Co., Inc., Ensley, Ala. “The 
Engineer’s Version of Easer Joints.” Sixteen pages, 4x9 in., 
illustrated. 


The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. “Central Energy Telephone.” Thirty pages, 8x10 in., 
illustrated. 

The Link Belt Co., Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis. 


“The Circular Storage System.” Leaflet of four pages, 6x9 
in., illustrated. 
R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Catalog No. 12. “Mine 


and Industrial Gears, Pinions, Trolleys.” Sixty-two pages, 


7x9 in., illustrated. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1175. “Storage Battery Locomotives, Cranes and Cars.” 
trated, 32 pp., 6x9 inches. 

Gifftord-Woed Co., Hudson, N. Y. Bulletin No. 17. ‘Pivoted 
Bucket Carrier for Elevating and Conveying Coal, Coke, etc. 
Sixteen pages, 6x9 in., illustrated, 


Bulletin No. 
Tllus- 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 14,- 
013. “Direct Current Commutating Pole Motors, Type R C.” 
Fifteen pages, 8x10 in., illustrated. 

The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill., Bulletin No. 65-C. 
“Sullivan Diamond Core Drill, prices, estimates, equipment.” 


Thirty-six pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

The Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Newark, N. J. “Lec- 
tures on Electrical Apparatus and Experiments.” One hun- 
dred and three pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 

Cement-Gun Co., Ine., 30 Church St., New York. Bulletin 


No. 101. ‘“Cement-Gun Process of Permanently Repairing 
Coke Ovens, Etc.” Four pages, 6x9 in., illustrated. 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin 48,- 
303. ‘“Hand-Operated Starting Rheostats and Panels for Di- 
rect-Current Motars.” Fourteen pages, 8x10% in., illustrated. 


The American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio, “Mine Ventila- 
tion with Canton Automatic Trap Doors and Signals.” Fifty- 
six pages, 6x9 in., illustrating and describing the Canton auto- 
matic mine door and its application. 


National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. Cata- 
log J. ‘National Pipe for Steam, Gas, Water, Air, Kewanee 


Unions and Specialties, Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Etc.” 
Three hundred and ninety-four pages, 5x7% in., illustrated. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Moundsville, W. Va.—The headquarters of the Mound City 
Coal Co. have been removed from Pittsburgh to Moundsville. 


New York, N. ¥.—The Waterbury Co., manufacturers of 
manila, sisal and wire rope, has removed its general offices 
from 80 South St., New York City, to 63 Park Row. 


Waukegan, Ill—Extensive repairs and improvements are 
now being made at the Reiss coal docks which when com- 
pleted will probably make this plant one of the largest on 
Lake Michigan. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The U. S. District Court in an opinion 
handed down July 3, denied the application of the Government 
to dissolve the alleged anthracite coal trust and decided the 
case in favor of the defendants. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—According to figures issued by the 
Bureau of Mines the counties of Carbon, Lackawanna, Lu- 
zerne, Northumberland and Schuylkill in Pennsylvania mine 
the bulk of the world’s anthracite—96 per cent. 


Chicago, Ill.—Proposed increases in rates on coal over 
roads operating from the Illinois mines to Chicago and points 
in Wisconsin and North Dakota, were recently suspended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission until Dec. 29 next. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—During the past month the collieries 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. were in operation 18 days, 
which is seven days less than the same period of 1914. The col- 
lieries will also be closed down during the first week of July. 


Bellaire, Ohio—Announcement was recently made that the 
officers of the Pittsburgh-Belmont Coal Co., which has been 
located in Columbus, have been removed to the Dickens Bldg., 
in Bellaire. The company owns two mines at Neff, and one 
at Lafferty. 

Johnstown, Penn.—The Greenwich Coal & Coke Co. has 
transferred 161 acres of coal in Greene Township, Indiana 
County, to the Manor Real Estate & Trust Co., the land hold- 
ing concern of the Pennsylvania R.R. The consideration is 
placed at $12,575.73. 

Ethel, W. Va.—The George’s Creek Coal Co. has given the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. of Chicago an order for the mechanical 
equipment for a 4-track, frame-constructed, “Marcus” patent 
coal tipple, using ‘“‘Rands” shaker loading boom, for instal- 
lation at Ethel, W. Va. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Campbell’s Creek R.R. Co. has 
filed a petition with the Public Service Commission asking 
for permission to file a tariff on coal shipments from Perry- 
ville and Putney to Dana for shipment by river, the tariff 
to show an increase of 2\%c. per ton. 

Washington, D. C.—Schedules of the Union Pacific R.R., 
proposing increased rates on coal in car loads from certain 
mines in Wyoming and Colorado to interstate points on the 
Union Pacific, were recently suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission until Oct. 28 next. 

St. Clairsville, Ohio—Oliver Monace and others have organ- 
ized a coal company and are opening a mine on the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie R.R. Work on the tipple will be started shortly, 
while coal will be loaded from a temporary dump in a few 
days. The side track to the mine has already been laid. 


Mauch Chunk, Penn.—As an indication of improved busi- 
ness conditions in the mining region it is interesting to note 
that a Mauch Chunk foundry and machine company has de- 
clined a $3,000,000 order for war munitions, stating that its 
plant is busily engaged in the manufacture of colliery ma- 
ehinery. 

Harlan, Ky.——Several thousand acres of the best coal land 
in Harlan County will be opened for immediate development 
when work of grading the new railroad extension from the 
terminal of the Waisoto & Black Mountain R.R., at Ages, to 
the mouth of Yocum’s Creek is completed. Contractors have 
started the work. 

St. Benedict, Penn.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, 
has been awarded a contract by the Cherry Tree Coal Co., 
which is cwned by Peale, Peacock & Kerr, for the building 
of a new “Marcus” patent coal tipple, complete with screen- 
ing and picking facilities, for installation at Mine No. 15, 
St. Benedict, Penn. 

Mullins, W. Va.—I. W. Clark, a contractor of Graham, W. 
Va., was recently awarded a contract for the erection of a con- 
siderable number of miner’s dwellings, at the operation of the 
Devils Fork Coal Co. This firm is opening up its operation, 
and the new houses must be completed at an early date. The 
work is to start at once. 
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Harrisburg, Penn.—Complaint was recently filed with the 
Public Service Commission by W. P. Boland, of Scranton, 
against the rates of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co., charging discrimination. It is alleged that the 
railroad has interfered with the successful operation of a 
plant in which the complainant is interested. 


, Washington, D. C.—The output of bituminous coal in the 
United States for the first six months of 1915 is estimated by 
the U. S. Geological Survey to be between 180,000,000 and 190,- 
000,000 tons, the rate of production having been from 85 to 90 
per cent. of that averaged during the previous year. Pro- 
duction is now, however, on the increase, having reached its 
low ebb in March. 





Wheeling, W. Va.—The Edgewood Coal Co. recently sold 
a block of about 800 acres situated three miles east of 
Wheeling to Pennsylvania and Ohio people. The price is 
reported to have been in the neighborhood of $75,000. There 
is a mine in operation on this tract, and it is said that the 
new owners will operate it on a much larger scale than 
it has been worked heretofore. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Unofficial figures for June show the 
largest coal tonnage over the Grand Central division of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. during a single month in the road’s 
entire history. Approximately 2,100,000 tons of coal were 
loaded during June, which exceeds the June figures of last 
year by 60,090 tons. The present coal traffic of the railroad is 
approximately 80,000 tons per day. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It is probable that one of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.’s furnaces at North Birmingham 
will go into blast within the next week or 10 days. This will 
make four furnaces going into blast in the Birmingham dis- 
trict in the near future. Considerable improvement in business 
conditions in the immediate territory composing the Birming- 
ham district is evidenced by these signs of returning indus- 
trial activity. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co.’s 
steamer “N. Carney,’ with two barges of coal in tow, the first 
to come from above Lock 17, on the Warrior River, recently 
passed Tuscaloosa, bound for Mobile. The barges were built 
at the Pratt company ship yards at Holt, and were loaded 
with 1000 tons of coal each. The company will make a care- 
ful estimate of the cost of handling coal by barge which will 
largely govern its plans for future shipments. 





Lexington, Ky.—H. L. Burch, manager of the traffic de- 
partment of the Lexington Board of Commerce, recently went 
to Louisville to confer with D. M. Goodwyn, general freight 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville R.R., over the matter of 
freight rates. On account of their advantage as river points 
both Louisville and Cincinnati have better freight rates on 
coal than Lexington, though in many cases the coal is act- 
ually hauled through Lexington to those places. 


Covington, Ky.—Holders of mortgage notes of the Phoenix 
Jellico Coal Co., of Laurel County, Ky., have brought suit in 
the United States district court at Covington, Ky., for the 
appointment of a receiver for the company. A total indebted- 
ness on the notes amounting to $46,000 is: alleged and it is 
also asserted} as a ground for the receivership, that the com- 
pany is insolvent, and that its business has been neglected, 
rendering the security of the noteholders inadequate. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Baltimore & Qhio R.R. is entering 
the eastern Kentucky coal field for its supply of coal as orders 
aggregating 150,000 tons have been placed with Harlan 
County operators. It is expected that the Elkhorn Coal Co. 
at Kona, Ky., in the Boone’s Fork field will also close con- 
tracts with the B. & O. shortly for a 25,000 ton order for the 
next few months. In the past the B. & O. has been getting 
a large part of its supply from the West Virginia field 


Birmingham, Ala.—Since the opening of Lock 17 on the 
Warrior -River, and the inauguration of barge traffic in coal 
from this district to the Gulf, there has arisen a complaint 
that an overcharge of pilotage has been made. An investi- 
gation was made and an agreement has been effected whereby 
the Pilots Association has reduced the pilotage on coal one 
half. Senator H. T. Hartwell of the Finance and Taxation 
Committee of the legislature, says the legislature will pass 
@ bill removing all reasonable objection to the present sys- 
tem of pilotage at Mobile. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—During May of the present year the 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. carried 1,349,796 tons of bitumin- 
ous coal as compared with 1,101,288 tons in May, 1914. The 
Reading, without a bituminous mine on its entire system, 
carries a greater tonnage of this coal than it does of anthra- 
cite, in which latter kind of fuel it is the leader. Of course the 
carriage of bituminous is not nearly so profitable because of 
the fact that the railway company must share the freight with 
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the originating lines and thus anthracite continues to furnish 
the chief source of traffic revenue. 


Lewis, Wash.—The Davis anthracite coal mines case, which 
has been pending 18 years, has just been settled in favor of 
two nephews, H. K. Davis of Lewis and S. A. Davis of Che- 
halis, Wash. Patents will soon be issued for them. The 
claims were taken up some 20 years ago, but rangers at that 
time reported them more valuable for timber than for coal 
Meanwhile, it is said, New Yorkers jumped the claims. Since 
that time, they have been tied up in litigation. The coal tests 
86 per cent. carbon and on the claims there are said to be 
seven veins making a total of 52 ft. of solid coal. 


South Bethlehem, Penn.—The Lehigh Coke Co. has awarded a 
contract for the erection of a $300,000 benzol plant to the Carl 
Still Co., a German concern. The byproducts which are used 
extensively in the manufacture of high explosives, reliable 
sources state will be stored for the present. The Lehigh 
Coke plant is producing 2000 to 2500 tons of coke per day, 21%, 
ovens being in operation. The output will be increased about 
50 per cent., as the 150 additional ovens will be placed in 
operation shortly. H. Koppers & Co., Chicago, have begun 
work on erection of 212 new ovens, to be completed by April, 
1916. 

Bellaire, Ohio—The Sunday Creek Coal Co., the largest oper- 
ator in the Hocking valley, is closing its mines and stores in 
the Hocking valley, since it is impossible to mine coal in Ohio 
and to sell the coal at a profit warranting operation. The 
company will continue operations in its West Virginia prop- 
erties and await improvement of fundamental conditions in 
Ohio. Factors against successful working in Ohio are as- 
serted to be the Green coal screen law; preferential rates 
accruing advantage to West Virginia as against Ohio pro- 
ducers; and the cost of mining, which in West Virginia is far 
below the cost in Ohio. ’ 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Standard Underground Cable Co. 
has been awarded a gold medal, or highest award in its class, 
by the International Jury of Award, Panama-Pacifie Interna- 
tional Exposition for its exhibit of a complete line of electric 
wires, cables and cable accessories. This is the seventh 
award of this degree which has been received by this com- 
pany in as many different expositions, and as its products 
have never been in similar competition oftener, this consti- 
tutes a perfect score. The exhibit consisted of samples of 
bars and insulated wire and cables of different kinds. Cable 
terminals, junction boxes and other cable accessories are 
also shown in considerable variety adapted to various classes 
of service. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Mayor Blankenburg has made the 
statement that his administration has saved the city during 
the past year $5,000,000, due to the business-like methods in- 
stituted in every department. He particularly cites a saving 
of over $100,000 in the amount of coal used by the various 
bureaus during the past year, stating that the tonnage has 
been continuously decreasing since the beginning of his 
administration, despite the fact that the city has grown and 
the population increased. As proof of his assertion tonnage 
figures for the past three years are given as follows: 1912, 
270,339; 1913, 256,089; 1914, 223,316 tons. Estimating the 
consumption for 1915 to be the same as 1914 there has been 
a reduction in the purchases since 1911 of 144,648 tons. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Supreme Court on July 2 heard 
the argument in the suit brought by the St. Clair Coal Co. 
and the Alden Coal Co. to test the validity of the 1913 coal- 
tax act. The case had reached the court on an appeal from 
the decision of the Dauphin County Court declaring the act 
valid. The argument offered was practically similar to that 
before the lower court in that the act was special and local 
legislation and also in violation of the constitution because it 
bore on more than one subject—the levying of a tax and then 
the distribution to the various municipalities and townships 
in the producing counties. Following the usual custom of the 
Supreme Court the case has been held under advisement and 
it is not likely that it will render an opinion for some little 
time. 

New York, N. Y.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co. ‘is taking steps to comply with a recent ruling of 
the U. S. Supreme Court requiring that the business of the 
coal company and,of the Lackawanna R.R. be entirely dis- 
associated. E. E. Loomis has resigned the presidency of the 
coal company, while W. H. Truesdale, vice-president, and Geo. 
E. Baker, Jr., director, have also resigned their positions. The 
fact that these officers and directors of the coal company 
were officers and directors of the railroad were commented 
upon in the court ruling as an indication of the connections 
between the companies. The board has authorized the officers 
of the company to execute a new contract, which shall conform 
to all matters questioned by the Supreme Court as either 
illegal or objectionable. 
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General Review 


Retailers have full stocks of anthracite and the dullest 
period of the year is now at hand. Bituminous exports again 
break all previous recerds, but domestic market continues 
under heavy pressure. Middle Western circulars advanced. 

“The dullest month of the year in anthracite is now at 
hand. Some operators report the situation as no slower than 
usual but retailers have apparently accumulated as much coal 
as they propose to. Prices continue at a low level and some 
of the individuals are finding the going hard because of their 
lack of storage facilities. Mine operations continue heavily 
restricted, and the production for last month showed a de- 
cline of more than 800,000 as compared with the same period 
of last year. 

Bituminous is quieter if anything, although there is still 
a general note of optimism throughout the trade, and the 
agencies are confident that the next price revision will be 
upward. Curtailed industrial operations over the holidays 
tended to reduce the surpluses, and this has been further 
accentuated by the general tendency among consumers to 
draw on their reserve supplies. This, together with another 
uniform smashing of previous export records, are the chief 
factors of a constructive nature in the market. The June 
movement over the Hampton Roads piers exceeded the pre- 
vious high mark by more than 100,000 tons and the gross 
foreign movement from Atlantic coast ports for the month 
will be approximately a quarter of a million tons more than 
any previous record. Otherwise the situation is discouraging; 
stocks are large so that delays in transportation occasion no 
anxiety, and the trade is thoroughly in the grip of the cus- 
tomary midsummer dullness. 

In spite of the stir in coke and steel circles, agencies in 
the Pittsburgh district are competing keenly for any business 
that appears, and even more attractive quotations are being 
developed on contracts to Apr. 1; competition has been espe- 
cially severe for a large railroad contract now being negoti- 
ated. Some demurrage coal is noted, and there will very 
probably be more. Export business is helping the situation 
very slightly, but it cannot attain sufficient proportions to 
affect the general situation in the Pittsburgh district. 

The drastic action of the Sunday Creek Co. in abruptly 
ordering a complete cessation of operations at all its Hock- 
ing Valley mines, has had a bad sentimental effect on the 
Ohio trade. There is some stocking, but dealers appear con- 
fident of being able to get shipments as required and com- 
petition is very strong for what business develops. Some 
distress coal has recently been forced on the market at ruin- 
ous prices which has made the consumers even more confi- 
dent that they will be able to continue buying at low prices 
indefinitely. 

The July 1 advance in the Middle Western circular occa- 
sioned a slight month-end spurt and created a better feeling 
in the trade. There has been a general advance all along 
the line and shippers are showing a disposition to hold the 
circular as the minimum, which is in welcome contrast to the 
demoralized conditions that have prevailed for the past sev- 
eral weeks. Outlying districts appear to be taking very little 
coal, and a heavy buying movement is anticipated in this 
direction later. The continued encroachment of the Eastern 
coals into the Middle Western district is causing much con- 
cern. 

A Year Ago—Curtailed mining in the anthracite regions 
and the market continues under heavy pressure. Eastern 
bituminous situation dull but gradually improving toward 
the West. Lake movement unsatisfactory. Agreement 
reached in the Ohio wage scale. 





BUSINESS OPINIONS 











Iron Age—Developments of the week show a further im- 
provement in steel trade conditions and prospects. Increasing 
production, accompanied by increasing demand, indicates 
that the summer months will show no letdown. They may 
even be marked by activity on a larger scale. The June con- 
tract period ended with a very considerable volume of busi- 
ness taken at prices from $1 to $3 below those now asked, 





and specifications came in freely at the last. Pittsburgh 
reports that June business in many cases exceeded that of 
any month in a year, while in the Chicago district, where 
the improvement in the spring months by no means kept 
pace with that at Pittsburgh, June bookings were nearly 
double those of May. - 

Boston News Bureau—It is difficult to imagine a more 
favorable position for the long pull than the fact that we 
are selling products abroad at our own prices and buying 
foreign holdings of American securities at our own prices. 
We hold the upper hand coming and going. We are also 
steadily increasing our gold supply either in the actual metal 
or gold contracts. As trade follows the flag, so confidence 
follows gold. At the moment, Great Britain is liquidating 
American securities of the best character in order to subscribe 
to the new British war loans. Sterling exchange shows the 
effects of this selling, although some of the strength may be 
attributed to the negotiations to place a British loan in New 
York of $100,000,000 or more. 

Dun—Prospects at the opening of the second half of the 
year afford a striking contrast to those of six months ago. 
Then, new problems were presented that made the outlook 
extremely uncertain, whereas business has since become more 
fully adjusted to the unusual conditions created by the war, 
and the future is now viewed with equanimity rather than 
eoncern. The record of the first half of 1915 is largely one 
of difficulties encountered and obstacles surmounted, and the 
fundamental soundness of the economic structure is demon- 
strated by the steady recuperation from effects of the previous 
strain. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale shipments of dry 
goods have been heavier than during the corresponding week 
a year ago, and collections are good. A larger number of 
buyers were in the market than for the same period last 
year. 

Bradstreet’s—Further improvement, notwithstanding vaga- 
ries of the weather and slow movements at some points, is the 
outstanding feature of this week’s reports. Where the weather 
has been favorable, seasonable goods have moved from the 
counters of retail dealers in larger volume, and though clear- 
ance sales have been a stimulus to this line, faith in the 
future is marked. Crops, collectively considered, are promis- 
ing, some of them more so than ever before. War orders are 
of enormous proportions; brass mills in New England, sold far 


-ahead, are intensely active. 





ATLANTIC SEABOARD 








PAUL 


BOSTON 


Concessions still offered f.o.b. and delivered prices low. 
Georges Creek again in short supply coastwise. Market for 
Pennsylvania grades continues to improve slightly. Anthra- 
cite shippers fairly well supplied with orders. 

Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River situation 
shows no change from a week ago. Some of the factors still 
have coal they are pressed to sell and that accounts for the 
unevenness in prices. Other shippers have a sufficient amount 
of business in hand, both coastwise and off-shore, and they 
talk of better conditions in a month or so. No buying, how- 
ever, has developed of any consequencey ‘Stocks are large and 
even contract demand has sagged off. A week ago there was 
only one coal boat discharging at the largest railroad termi- 
nal here. Prices for delivery inland remain at the low level 
established by “market cargoes” earlier although the con- 
cerns who have re-handling facilities of their own are now 
making the prices. The demand here is unlikely to improve 
before September at the earliest. 

Cargoes are being despatched in record time at all the 
Hampton Roads piers and there is certainly no shortage of 
coal. The movement coastwise has been retarded by weather 
but such is the state of trade that a week’s delay would be 
hardly noticeable. The only possible chance of upset is a 
strike next spring. 

Georges Creek is again in short supply at Philadelphia and 
-at New York. A fortnight’s notice is required in some casesi 
and tonnage at Baltimore is loading rather slowly. It isi 
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likely that Georges Creek transportation for New England 
will soon be loading again at Hampton Roads in order to keep 
contractors supplied. 

The better grades from Pennsylvania continue to show 
slight improvement. One of the disadvantages faced by new 
coals in this territory is that the operators are required to 
give extended options pending trial of the coal. It is the sign 
,of the times just now that several of these options are being 
withdrawn. Certain of the Cambrias and Somersets that are 
available for export are participating in a fair share of the 
off-shore business—more than was expected. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.85@1.40 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.45@2 .85 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.75@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
IRIN. nc icecodesees  ~eeocwesands 2.85@2.95 
RENOMENTS CS cccccccecs | atinecccesaw ) weveaetrees $2.65@2.80 
ruts ccingeccetes. aeeseenene  vwsecensanens 3.60@3.78 
ORM ECS  Acndenenete “i xaaneeeaes 3.50@3.73 
* T’.o.b. TOn cars. 


Water Freights remain as last quoted. There is no par- 
ticular demand for tonnage and on the other hand there is 
uo great amount of it seeking charters. 

Anthracite—While there is no activity in domestic sizes, 
there is a fair amount of buying, and the shipping companies 
are not filling orders very promptly. Retail prices were ad- 


vanced in Boston 25c. on all sizes, effective July 1. The new 
schedule is: 
MN Fa a esac own a ok a 5p a es oe a OU Ue $5.75 
MR ies ony eee ees TION PMR oc ois cro erences 7.75 
WORMS. 5-6 shase e's ease nana oeace's Oe IIE &-<..ore 6. ie @ a0 eres oie a 8.75 
WM Sci scu haiee Cah alg worsiaieeiewee 7.75 
NEW YORK 
Practically no spot orders for bituminous coal. Pennsyl- 


vania operators report better business. Anthracite a trifle 


stronger. Operations still curtailed. 

Bituminous—The scarcity of spot orders continues in the 
soft-coal trade. Contract coals appear moving as well, if 
not better, than for some weeks. As anticipated the reports 
for June show that the export business exceeded all expecta- 
tions with a still better outlook for this month. 

The holiday affected shipments noticeably this week and 
most of the mines were idle nearly the full week; this 
had a tendency to strengthen the market in regard to 
supply, but not in prices. Demand from New England is 
gaining strength. Pennsylvania operators report increased 
orders for the better grades. Manufacturers are drawing on 
their reserve supplies and the work of replenishing these 
must soon begin. 

Operators are now feeling the effects of the labor shortage. 
Many Italians and other foreigners have left the mining 
regions for their native lands while others are seeking em- 
ployment in regions where work is steadier. 

Some shippers report practically no spot business and none 
in prospect until fall. Inquiries for export coals continue 
to be received. Unofficial reports indicate that the exports 
from the Atlantic seaports for June were 256.695 tons more 
than those of May. : 

Current quotations are on the following basis: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.30@3.40 $3 .30@3.40 $3.30@3.40 $1.75@1.85 


Georges Creek Tyson.... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.T 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield: ; 

MEI 6 aca 's oe oe 2.65@2.80 2.58@2.00% .......... 1.10@1.25 

INEOES obo 5 iceigs wscen 2.58@)3.60 2:.55@2.60 -......... 1.00@1.10 
Broad Top Mountain 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 

South Forks.......... FN Oe Sng ete) nate mene 1.35@1.50 

RE GERso5h 5 sic 06 CREMEROMD Rccleackence @ Qed Reactors 1.20@1.25 

Barnesboro........... ROMGBCAUE ce kon mcee! “aaiealaseniws 1.10@1.15 
Somerset County: ; 

RINNE 6525 oe ns Cee ws 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20@1.30 

Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
rr Ye ee nen .90@1.00 
Greensburg............. yy a RS a ee ree 1.10@1.15 
Westmoreland.......... SAGGSE ko aieees cs Sens meee 1.15@1.40 
West Virginia Fairmont ? 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .80@ .90 
Fairmont mine-run.................. 2.50@2.60 2.50@2.60 .70@ .380 
[TT nic ete aR aI dee oe eae alee te 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 .90@ .95 
Western Maryland.................. 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 -80@ .85 


Anthracite—While there has been no increased demand for 
anthracite there is not so much at the docks and the market 
is a little stronger. The lack of business and the holiday 
caused some of the companies to close down for a week, 
while most of the others suspended operations for three or 
four days. This had a beneficial effect on the situation. 


Production for June is believed to have been at least 400,000 
tons less than the same month last year when the shipments 
It-is believed that the total movement 


were 6,130,186 tons. 
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for the first half of the current year will fall nearly a million 
tons short of that for the corresponding period of 1914. 
Some wholesale dealers report a better call and are looking 


forward to an early fall business. The demand from the 
West has picked up some. Locally the situation is weak. 
Tidewater coal is moving slowly though the demand along 
the line is a trifle better. 

Individual coals are the longest, with chestnut leading; 
some cargoes of this size are said to have been sold at about 
the April circular while stove and egg have been quoted at 
from 10 to 20c. off. The suspension of mining had a good 
effect on the steam-size situation. The supply on hand has 
been greatly reduced and the situation has eased up notably. 
There is a tendency toward better prices. Pea coal continues 
off with some of the cheaper grades quoted at very low 
prices. 

Current quotations are as follows: 


Lower Ports ———Upper Ports———. 








Circular Individual Circular Individual 
BROMO. c+ eccceccs cess GREE .90 
EMG. . cccciciiencecrxee ene $4.80 5.15 $4.85 
BGs cco ccsecccccvecss. One 4.80 5,15 4.85 
(> OS eee 5.35 .00 5.40 5.05 
MONS ooo! 3.35@3.50 2.70@2.95 3.40@3.55 Hats ip 
Buckwheut............. 2.50@2.75 2.05@2.30 2.55@2.80 2.10@2.35 
eRe rere 2.00@2.25 1.70@1.85 2.05@2.30 1.75@1.90 
Pe eee rene 1.75@2.00 1.45@1.70 1.80@2.05 1.50@1.75 
PHILADELPHIA 
Summer dullness pervades the anthracite market, with 


prices low. Individual operators troubled with car demurrage. 
Pea still low but with production fairly well taken care of. 
Bituminous very quiet, with good tide shipments to foreign 
ports. 


Anthracite—The market is now in the first of the two 
worst months of the year, but conditions are probably not as 
bad as expected. As a matter of fact some shippers say they 
are doing even better than last year, considered from the 
standpoint of tonnage. It is practically an idle season for 
the retail dealers, as they have taken into storage about as 
much coal as they intend to and this leaves them with plenty 
of time and opportunity to place their yards in condition for 
the expected good fall trade. 

Prices still continue low, but there are those who profess 
to believe that the lowest point has been touched. If there 
is any particular size in demand it is stove; a large sale of 
a good quality of this size has been reported at the circular 
price. On the other hand quite a quantity of chestnut has 
been sold at from 20c. to 30c. off circular. Several dealers 
report that during the past week they have been offered all 
the domestic sizes at the April circular. 

Pea coal, of course, continues to be offered at low figures, 
but no one seems to be actively pushing this size, and it is 
not likely that any lower prices will be made. If anything, 
pea has slightly stiffened owing to the large orders placed for 
delivery over the summer and the restricted working time at 
the collieries. The smaller sizes are not in active demand, 
although some of the companies are a little hard pressed to 
supply the special steam grades. Short working time has 
affected the production of sufficient broken coal to meet the 
demand on contract orders. 

The dull market has made it expensive for the individual 
operators to keep their collieries working on short time, as 
some of them must do to fill contracts. Having no place to 
store the slower sizes, demurrage has mounted up. It is 
known that one firm was compelled to release an entire train- 
load of coal this week at April prices less the 24% tax on 
this account. 

Collections are still very slow. 

The circular prices to which the 2%% state tax must be 
added, are as follows: ; 


City Tide City Tide 
WIGAN so c6 oe 0c 6 (eae $3.20 $4.45 POR oé.kccenncecsss«= GG Saeae 
WM oc reas ince ese 3.45 4.70 Buckwheat......... 1.25 2.25 
OT Scar are ie rae ae 3.70 4.70 EMMIS ow o' di us hal chee! .85 1.75 
Chestnut........... 3.85 4.95 Di ee 50 1.50 


Bituminous—If anything, the market is even a little more 
quiet. The closing down of the large cement plants in east- 
ern Pennsylvania on account of the holidays has thrown quite 
a tonnage of slack on the’market, which will cause some 
annoyance until it is moved. Prices are practically without 
change and considered to be about as low as they can pos- 
sibly get, the feeling being that the only revision possible is 
upward. Tide shipments are holding up well, with fairly 
good inquiries from foreign sources. 

The following prices are the general market on the various 
grades: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.65@1.75 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1.60 


Fairmont gas, mine-run.. $1.15@1.25 
Fairmont gas, slack 65@ .75 


Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.20 Fairmontlump, ordinary. .85@ .95 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run...... -75@ .80 
West Va. Freeport....... @ Fairmont slack.......... .45@ .55 
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Philadelphia ocean charters have been reported as follows: 


Vessel Nationality To Tons Terms 
Ardgarroch British Marseilles 3100 
Veneiro Italian W. Coast Italy 3308 
Millie R. Bohannon Wilmington, N. C. 1.10 
Henry S. Little Summerside, P.E.I. 2.25 
Bayard Barnes Bahia 1400 7.75 
*Veneiro Italy Savona 3308 
*Oreland British Rio Janciro 2709 
Samuel W. Hathaway Guaynilla 906 
*Egda Nor. Cuba 1610 
*Saint Andre French St. Nazaire 3681 
*Starfond Norwegian Havana 2256 
Geo. D. Edmonds Summerside, P.E.I. 2256 


Steamers are indicated by bold face type. * Steamships. 
HAMPTON ROADS 


Export and coastwise movement heavy. All previous 
records broken during month of June. Total movement 
1,437,319 tons. 

Dumpings during the past week have been heavy. The 
largest amount of the exports has been taken by Italy. The 
largest single cargo of the week was loaded into the Panama 
collier “Achilles” which took 12,000 tons of cargo and 1200 tons 
of bunkers for Cristobal. 

In addition to coal movement there has been one large 
eargo of coke loaded for Valparaiso. Nut and slack and high 
volatile coal has moved in small quantities to the New Eng- 
land ports but the heaviest cargoes have been either New 
River or Pocahontas run-of-mine. Export cargoes have prac- 
tically all been New River or Pocahontas, very littie high 
volatile coals being exported from Hampton Roads at any time. 

The demand both for export and coastwise cargoes has 
been good and some large sales for prompt shipment are 
understood to have been made. Few of the shippers at this 
time have any large surplus of coal on the railroad yards 
and the accumulation at Tidewater appears to be decreasing 
considerably. 

During the month of June the piers at Hampton Roads 
broke all previous records, the total movement for the three 
railroads being 1,437,319 tons. Previous to June the record 
was for 1,307,747 tons which was made during May. Of the 
total dumpings for June the Norfolk & Western Ry., at 
Lamberts Point, handled 853,845 tons, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Newport News 350,343 tons and the Virginia Ry. at Sewalls 
Point 233,131 tons. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 

Week Ending 








Railroad June 5 June 12 June 19 June 26 July 3 
Norfolk & Western.... 156,011 197,533 207,824 213,279 211,017 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 44,702 89,447 71,511 79,870 83,678 
NIIIN os. os'0 v's bb 0 38,372 34,975 51,644 87,840 58,455 





239,085 321,955 330,979 380,989 291,828 
The following vessels have cleared from Hampton Roads 
during the week of June 18 to 25: 


Norfolk Norfolk 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Wascana!? Rio de Janeiro 7161 Achilles Canal Zone 12000 
Italia? Torre Annuziata 7000 Blanch H. King Las Palmas 1547 
Panama Trans- Doonholm Spezia 7026 
port Valparaiso *4959 Alban Para (Part Cargo) 650 
ydun® Georgetown, = 
Dem. 1700 Newport News 
———— Barbadoes _ 3000 Palmanter Buenos Aires 5100 
Norrior Buenos Aires 5205 Berwindvale = Maddalena 7100 
Clifton Sierra Leone 5949 ‘Tancred St. Lucia 5500 


Edward B. Wins- Stormount Havana 2800 


ow Riode Janeiro 5011 : : - 

Rosalia LL. Genoa 9440 Weedieigh Zarate” 3500 
Wegadesk Canal Zone 6500 Antares Port AuSpain 2800 
Circe Gibraltar 3977 Sicania Italy 4700 
North Dakota Naples 7106 c 

Malang Rotterdam 4884 1 Smokeless Fuel Co. ? Pocahontas 
Windsor Palermo 7850 Fuel Co. * Castner, Curran & Bullitt. 
Blanca Pernambuco 2299 * Coke. 

BALTIMORE 


Prices fairly well maintained despite light demand. Con- 
tracting period practically over. Export business remarkable 
and port record here is broken. 

There is little or no new business. The contracting season 
is practically at a close and the coal men are urging coal 
forward on contract obligations. Despite the light demand 
prices were fairly well maintained. Specialized coals like 
Georges Creek or- South Fork sell at good figures, the former 
bringing from $1.35 to $1.75 for top grade, and the latter 
around $1.40. Pennsylvania line coals as a whole are bringing 
from 90 and 95c., for low grades, to $1.15 and $1.20 for good 
standard coals. B. & O. coals, like low-grade West Virginia 
and Western Maryland steam fuels are offering at 75 and 80c., 
with medium to best grades bringing $1.10 to $1.25. Fairmont 
gas three-quarter sells around 85c., and slack is weak at 50c. 

A remarkable export business is being done out of this 
port. June broke all records for shipment on foreign account. 
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A total of 305,917 tons was dumped into vessels for foreign 
delivery. Italy took the largest amount, 127,744 tons, and 
Argentina was next with 98,516 tons. While July is not ex- 
pected to equal this record, the movement will undoubtedly 
be heavy. 

The following steamers were announced chartered for the 
export loading from this port: 


Vessel Nationality Destination Rate 
Styliani Bebis Greek West Coast of Italy. $10.08 
Kanaris Greek West Coast of Italy 9.88 
Ulida British Alexandria, Egypt 10.80 
Quenmore British Barcelona 8.88 
Lewis H. Goward American Porto Rico 
Urd Norwegian Stockholm 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons Rate 
Maasdik Dutch Baltimore Buenos Ayres* 2935 $8.28 
Dorington Court British Virginia Italy? 3019 9.84 
Eleni Stathatos Greek Virginia Italy? 1871 9.12 
Petritsis Greek Virginia Italy? 2352 «=9.60 

Philadelphia Barcelona 7200 8.88 
Urd Norwegian Baltimore Stockholm 1968 
Campeiro Brazilian Baltimore' Italy? © 1605 10.80 
St. Andre French Philadelphia St. Nazaire 3681 
Italian Atlantic Range Italy? 5500 =9.60 
Storfond Norwegian Philadelphia Havana 2256 
Stormount British Newport News Havana 1231 
Clara Davis Virginia Brazil port 544 
Wm. E. Litchfield Norfolk Puerto Plata 472 3.50 
Ardgarroch British Philadelphia Marscilles* 3160 
Mariteres Spanish Virginia Casablanca 1943 9.60 
Ulidia British Baltimore Alexandria 1988 
Augusta W. Snow , Norfolk Rio Janeiro 671 
Eleanor F. Bartram Baltimore Rio Janeiro 920 
Bayard Barnes Philadelphia Bahair 954 7.76 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
1 Or Virginia. 2 West Coast. 3 Or La Plata. * And Algiers. 5 Or 
Sicily. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Freights show little change. Orders for charters to the 
Plate accumulating. 

Freight conditions are practically the same as a week ago. 
Although a number of steamers were chartered for export 
coal, the rates have varied but slightly from previous quota- 
tions. A steamer was recently chartered from a United States 
port north of Hatteras to Genoa at $9.36. Plate orders from 
here are accumulating, which is rather surprising as grain 
freights from the Plate have considerably improved recently. 

The freight market is now quotable as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
oe REE eer $2.00@2.25 Bermuda...............$3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2.75 Were Grur...... «s+ s%sicws 3.50@3.75 
ee Oe, eee 2.75@3:00 Tampico. ........ 02650 3.50@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.50@3.75 Rio........ ........... 8.64 
LE ea ae oan 3.50 CS re 
St. Thomas............. 8.08@3.28 Blontevideo.. ........... 8 34 
Barbados............... 3.50@3.75 Buenos Aires or La Plata 8 40 
MRURIPIOBIN 6 i355 < <ixss Samo oo 2.75@38.00 BMowario....... ........ 8.88 
RGIEROAO sc 66:¢-s:c0ierdes va6ie 3.50 West C oast of Italy..... 9.36 
PONMIBEIO S <6 <-5. 5 cse0 ss 5 3% 2.50@3.00 Barcelona**. . 8.40 
Guantanamo............ 2.50@3.00 Valparaiso or Callac. . 6.75@ 7.00 
Demerara........ 4.25 Marseilles.............. 8.64 


inten noted i in | bold face type are only tenn. 
* Consignees paying dockage dues. **Spanish dues for account. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Market no better, perhaps worse. Contracts to Apr. 1 at 
substantially prompt prices. Slack easier. Operations 50 
to 60%. 

If there has been any change in the local coal situation in 
the past week it has been for the,-worse. Operators both 
large and small are keener to secure business and while 
prices for free coal are not materially lower, more attractive 
quotations are made on contracts to Apr. 1, prices substantially 
as low as have lately been quoted for prompt. There have 
been free sellers of %-in. to Apr. 1 at $1.10, while mine-run 
for the same period has been offered at approximately $1. 
At the beginning of the season Lake coal was quoted at $1.15 
and sales at $1.10 were regarded as representing cut prices, 
whereas now $1.10 can sometimes be cut. 

Slack has softened further and Pan Handle is freely offered 
at 45¢c.,, while Youghiogheny gas slack can be had at 50ce. 
The Baltimore & Ohio coal requirements for the Pittsburgh 
division are about to be let, for a twelvemonth, and there 
is a scramble for the business. It is understood that as low 
as $1 has been bfd on the twelvemonth, for mine-run, and 
in view of the prospective wage adjustment Apr. 1 this is 
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equivalent to a somewhat lower figure for the period to that 
date. 

One or two Connellsville district operators are doing a very 
fair business in coal for export to Italy, and expect the busi- 
ness to increase, but the Pittsburgh district proper is not able 
to participate, having higher production cost. The following 
quotations represent the usual asking prices for free coal, 
sometimes shaded, and in a measure represent prices that 
might be done on contract: Slack, 45@50c.; nut and slack, 
90@95c.; nut, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 
1%-in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
Mines are operating at between 50 and 60% of capacity. 


BUFFALO 
Minor signs of improvement, mostly in coke. 
ness continues dull. Anthracite not improved. 


Bituminous—There are outside indications that the demand 
is improving; the stir in steel and coke has not been felt to 
any extent by coai, but it must follow some time. There 
was a general shutting down of all sorts of business over the 
holiday. Nothing is really active and several city coal jobbers 
have dropped business entirely for several days and gone off 
on vacations. 

There is some coal on track, paying charges and there is 
likely to be more; the idea appears to be general that the 
demand is going to improve and the output is running up, 
with the surplus mostly unsold, to put the market in bad 
shape till the actual improvement appears. The bituminous 
prices continue on a basis of $2.70 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 
for three-quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack. The 
slack trade is very dull and prices are being cut badly. 

Anthracite—The trade is still as dull as ever. Ail branches 
are so slack, except the movement to the Lakes, that it is 
necessary to restrict the mining and this is being done more 
and more as the season advances, with small prospect of 
any change for the better right away. As a rule the retail 
dealers are letting the trade take care of itself. The move- 
ment of coal by Lake continues as active as ever, the figures 
slightly exceeding last year to date. For the week the total 
is 140,550 tons; for June, 618,236 tons and for the season, 
1,420,378 tons, as against 1,409,325 tons to the end of June 
last season. 


Local busi- 


TORONTO, CAN, 

Industrial conditions show no improvement and trade the 
dullest for years. Threatened stoppage in manufacture of 
war materials. 

Dealers state that trade has not been so quiet for many 
years. Industrial conditions show no sign of improvement, 
except as regards the activity in shell manufacture, and the 
continuance of this industry is threatened by the recent 
announcement of the British Government that hereafter no 
more empty shell cases will be accepted. Manufacturers 
have not the equipment for loading shells and hesitate about 
procuring it unless assured of large and steady orders. Many 
skilled mechanics are leaving for England. Prices for best 
grades are as follows: Retail anthracite egg, stove and nut, 
$7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, $6.. Bituminous, retail, steam, $5.25; 
screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8; 
wholesale 'f.o.b. cars three-quarter lump, $3.56; screenings, 
$2.90. 

CLEVELAND 


Especially low prices quoted at the opening of the week. 
Very little coal on track and buying at the low point of the 
last four weeks. 

Inventories at almost all of the big manufacturing plants 
greatly reduced the demand for coal this week; the number 
closed is the largest since the first of the year inventory. It 
will be the latter part of next week before the demand for 
coal again reaches normal. There has been no attempt to 
cut prices this week because the places in which to put coal 
are so limited. A buyer can, however, get about any price he 
wants to pay within the range of the last two weeks. 

Lake shipments are at the lowest point since the season 
got underway. July is usually a light month and the docks 
this summer are unusually well provided with coal. The Soo 
canal report for June shows a decrease in Lake Superior ship- 
ments as compared with June 1914. Last month 300,631 tons 
of hard coal was shipped as compared with 414,401 tons a year 
ago. The soft coal traffic totaled 1,624,535 tons as compared 
with 1,846,689 tons a year ago. 

Prices for shipment are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- Ohio 
tas gheny Bergholz mont No. 8 
RAR ce oicis Meee «=~ ugeatne Woratetane | Laoeacens hol eters 
Lump, j in..... ree $2.15 $1.90 $1.85@1.90 $1.85@1.90 
RS pec eses.kes Pa: 4 Cenc co Seem St hte t= nate 
Mine run....... 2.65 2.05@2.10 1.89 1.80 1.75@1.85 
SEP teem eee 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 
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COLUMBUS 
Steam business slow and Lake trade i: 
Stocking is showing up better than 


No improvement, 
not increasing materially. 
formerly. 

Little or no improvement is noted in the Ohio trade. In 
fact some of the coal men believe it is growing worse as is 
shown by the closing of all of the mines of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. on the Hocking Valley side of the field. The tone 
of the market is not good and competition is getting very 
strong. There are no hopes for much improvement in the 
immediate future. 

Stocking of domestic coal is going on but the buying is 
not as vigorous as was expected. Dealers are apparently 
loath to accumulate stocks under present conditions, relying 
on their ability to get shipments promptly when the demand 
is felt. The approach of the threshing season is expected to 
stimulate some buying. Retail prices are fairly well main- 
tained and dealers are not inclined to cut prices in order to 
force trade. 

Lake trade is likewise rather quiet. Congestion on the 
docks of the Upper Lake ports is still reported and the 
movement off the docks to the interior is limited. Some Ohio 
coal is going to the Northwest but the larger percentage 
loaded at Toledo is from West Virginia mines. The Hocking 
Valley docks at Toledo loaded 82,000 tons during the week 
ending July 2. 

The steam business is dull in every locality. Buying is 
being done on a limited scale as consumers are not inclined 
to accumulate stocks. Manufacturing is still low, with the 
exception of war supplies. The demand for the small sizes is 
still good but a larger production has weakened the market. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Pomeroy Kanawha Eastern Ohio 

Rescreened lump............ $1.45 $1.5 

Inch and a quarter.......... 1.35 1.35 $1.3 

‘Three-quarter inch.......... 1.25 1.30 1.25 $1.20 

DUNE Sea cae eo renee ei ede we 1.15 1.25 1.15 oe 
WRWR Ge oo cc ciesctcsimecee 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.00 
Nut, pea and slack.......... .70 45 .65 .65 
Conrad gla0l. 6.5 cccccccese< .60 70 .55 55 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
age of full capacity: 


Week Ended 
District June June June July 
12 19 3 


Week Ended 
June June June July 
12 19 26 3 














District 





Hocking.... 25 5 5 Cambridge. 35 30 30 20 
Jackson.... 20 15 20 25 Masillon... 40 35 30 15 
Pomeroy .. 50 50 45 30 Eastern O.. 30 45 50 40 
Crooksville. 30 30 25 55 — —_ — 
Average... 33 33 32 30 
CINCINNATI 


Continued dullness, with much surplus coal, has resulted 
in frequent heavy price concessions, on both contract and spot 
coal. No early improvement can be expected. 

Some ruinous prices have brought the market in this 
vicinity very close to demoralization, as far as actual business 
is concerned. When four-inch lump coal is offered at less 
than a dollar a ton on a contract, as it was in this vicinity 
recently, it is apparent that the market is in a bad way. Nut 
and slack can, of course, be had at much lower figures, 
especially for spot coal, which has to find buyers at any price. 

These factors have only increased the indifference of 
buyers strengthening their belief that there is no use in 
tieing themselves up on contract. The technical position of 
the market is regarded as fundamentally strong, in view of 
the slenderness of reserve stocks everywhere, but the present 
market is completely flat and will apparently recover slowly. 


LOUISVILLE 
Beginning of the stocking movement the only encouraging 
factor in the situation. Prices varying over a wide range. 


Market conditions in Kentucky are showing something of 
an improvement, with the nearer approach of the end of 
July, when the retailers’ stocking operations begin in earnest. 
The first part of the month saw a considerable improvement 
in the number and tone of inquiries and these promised fairly 
well. Industrial conditions and requirements are showing no 
particularly extended improvement; whenever a buyer appears 
he is bombarded from all sides by sales representatives. 

Prices show a wide range, eastern Kentucky block varying 
from $1.25 to $2, according to quality, etc., and all other grades 
based on these prices. Nut and slack ranges from 25 to 65c. 
a ton. Pea and slack in Western Kentucky are very scarce, 
due in a considerable measure to the fact that the Illinois 
Central is taking straight run-of-mine coal and not screened 
coal as formerly was the case. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Both steam and lump coal show improvement. The de- 
mand for steam coal, especially, is much larger than for 
healthy in- 


several months, while lump coal shows a very 
crease. 


Blacksmith coal is normal. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Independents advance wages to Frick scale prompted by 
some labor troubles. Market dull and unpromising. Tem- 
porary firmness in spot furnace on account of holiday. 


The independent operators that made wage reductions last 
year, largely in the early part of the year, have been forced 
to return to the Frick scale. The strike of the Washington 
Coal & Coke Co. operatives week before last, resulting in 
their being granted the full Frick scale, showed the other 
operators that they would have to restore the old wages, or 
lose men if not encounter strikes, and one by one they have 
announced the restoration, the leading independent, W. J. 
Rainey, also joining the group. Thus the operators are 
given higher costs, by perhaps 10c. a ton, while the coke mar- 
ket affords them no better opportunities. 

Consumers are showing very little interest in contract 
coke and the consumptive prospects are not particularly 
bright. Late last week two furnaces that were using mer- 
chant coke blew out, one at Steubenville, a steel works stack, 
and the merchant furnace at Girard. As a rule it is only the 
steel works that make their coke that are increasing their 
furnace operations. Late last week spot furnace coke stif- 
fened 10c. a ton, on account of the approaching holiday and 
it is possible that later this week enough furnaces will find 
themselves short of coke to bid up the spot market temporar- 
ily. Most shippers, however, have increased their shipments 
somewhat, and have also accumulated some coke on track. 
Foundry coke is rather quiet again, and the total quantity 
contracted for the twelvemonth beginning July 1 is unusually 
small. The market is quotable at $1.60 for spot furnace, $1.75 
tor contract furnace to Jan. 1, $2@2.50 for spot foundry and 
$2.20@2.50 for contract foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 26 at 355,- 
478 tons, an increase of 6968 tons, and shipments at 346,377 
tons, a decrease of 5399 tons. 

Baltimore—Coke is still more or less a drug on the market 
like the less desirable grades of coal. Connellsville 72 hr. is 
offered as low as $2.30, with 48-hr. at $1.65. West Virginia 
72-hr. sells at about $2 to $2.15, and 48-hr. at from $1.55 to 
$1.60. : 

Buffalo—There is considerably more activity in coke than 
for some time and the output is already increasing. Some 
members of the trade report an advance in price, while others 
are positive that none has taken place in this market. An 
advance must occur soon if the reports of large increase of 
output continue. Prices are stronger on the basis of $4.25 for 
best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Chicago—Spot sales of coke are less than last week, but 
contract shipments have been moving in steady volume. Fur- 
ther advances in steel products incline wholesalers here to the 
view that a better era is at hand. Domestic coke was some- 
what slow the past week. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, 
$4.65 @4.85; Connellsville, $4.75@4.90; Wise County, $4.75; gas 
coke, $3.75@4.90, furnace, $4.65@4.75. 





MIDDLE WESTERN 








GENERAL REVIEW 


Prices for Indiana and Illinois coals narrowing with better 
buying of domestic sizes reported. Screenings slightly softer. 
All-rail anthracite shows no better demand. 


Some life has been injected into the domestic trade the 
past week due to increased buying by retailers. An advance 
in circular prices has occurred on all Western coals, and the 
present attitude of shippers is to consider these list prices 
as the minimum. Most mines are still operating on an average 
of not more than three days per week, except in southern 
Illinois where there has been better running time. 

The anticipated recovery in screenings did not materialize, 
and they have again declined an average of 5c. per ton on 
current shipments; it is apparent that this is due to increased 
production of coarse sizes and the strike of the building trades 
in Chicago, which has closed down factories, causing decreased 
consumption of screenings and steam coals. No revival of 
country buying has transpired so far, mainly due it is said 
to scarcity of ready cash in the country districts. The 


purchase of threshing coal this year has been in less volume 
due to the extended use by farmers of straw burners and 





Vol. 8, No. % 


gasoline tractors for power. There has been a further in- 
creased movement from southern Illinois mines to North- 
western markets. More West Virginia and Kentucky fine 
coal is under contract for movement into northern Indiana 
points than ever before. Contracts have been let for Kentucky 
screenings in northern Indiana and southern Michigan at 
prices as low as 65c. per ton at the mines. 


CHICAGO 


Some general price advances on the first of the month, 
Market still continues dull. Eastern coals gaining strength. 
Anthracite unusually dull. 


Franklin County domestic sizes advanced to $1.50 on the 
first and shippers are firmly holding for this price. Screenings 
have declined about 10c. per ton from this field. 

It is expected that the Harrisburg and Saline County oper- 
ators will closely follow the lead of the Franklin County 
operators in advancing prices. Screenings from these mines 
have eased off at least 5c. per ton during the week. 

Aside from a little increase in domestic sales, the situation 
at the Indiana mines is devoid of interest. Prices for domestic 
sizes remain stationary. Contracts are still being made 
largely at last year’s figures, and in some cases less. 

Clinton operators advanced domestic prices, and report a 
slightly better demand for these coals. Steam coals from these 
mines, however, are weaker. 

No change has occurred in the demand for Springfield 
district coals except that screenings are slightly softer. 
Domestic lump has been marked up to $1.50, effective July 1. 

The smokeless trade is still conspicuously firm, and West- 
ern shipments are closely restricted. Pennsylvania smokeless 
is moving slowly, but the operators are sacrificing no coal 
in the open market and prices are firm at June circular. 

Better inquiries are reported for July delivery of Hocking, 
and increased strength is noted in all sizes. 

Eastern Kentucky coals are still on the bargain counter, 
and prices quoted are on shipments from the mines, spot sales 
in many cases being made at considerable less figures. 

The dealers did not avail themselves of the low prices 
prevalent in June for anthracite to the extent anticipated, and 
while the latter part of the month showed some increased 
buying, it was not of the normal strength of other years. 
Notwithstanding the market is unsatisfactory, prices are well 
maintained with a few minor exceptions. The July outlook 
is decidedly uncertain. Prices f.o.b. cars Chicago are as 


follows: 
SO  , SB.20:10 G00 Grate. 46605 00scicecses 6.30 to 6.40 
Egg and stove.......... DIDO SO Cee BOB. o 5c si cic cece voces 5.50 to 5.55 


Yard prices 25c. higher. 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 

Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Temen. 5: $1. =. 50 ". br tf 35 $1 i. 50 $1.25@1.35 $1.40 
Steam lump ae 15@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.15@1.20 1.25@1.30 
23-in. lump. aie awe 1.25@1.30 1.25@1.35 1.30 
1}-in. lump. Ee onsets 1.20@1.25 1.15@1.25 Belay 
PM a5 te 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.15@1.25 
eee 1.25@1.50 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.10 -.95@1.00 1.00@1.05 
No.lwashed 1.35@1.50 aes 1.50@1.60 Mens sews 
No.2washed 1.25@1.35 1.40 ec 
No. 1 nut. . 25@1.50 af BAe a Si EA 
No. 2nut.. 1.20@1.35 Skee eae mee wera 
Mine-run... 1.05@1.25 ae ge ee). eo -$5@1.05 
Screenings. . .80@ .90 .70@. F 75 .70@ . -75@ .80 

Harrisbur Pocah. & Penna. 


& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va. Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 


Lump.. *. 25@1.35 $1.25@1. - $1.90@2.00 $1. -_- 50 $1.25@1.50 
1}-in. lump. 1.10@1.25 1.15@1. 1.25@1.35 
Ceg.... 1.25@1.35 1. v— 35 $: 130% .00 1. 35¢ 1.50 1.00@1.10 
PRG. 5.5) 5.5:0 hs —_ 1.35 1.00@1.10 
No. 1 nut 2 25@1. 35 eee 

No. 2 nut 1.15@1.35 wees 
Mine-run... 1.00@1.10 i. 10@1. 25 1. 10@1. 25 se 
Sereenings.. .80@ .90 .65@ .80 


Receipts by Lake—Arrivals of coal by Lake for pe and 
the season to date for this year and last year were as follows: 














1915 ie 1914 
From Hard Soft Hard Soft 

ROINNIDS 66°65. 0-o wisn ocaears 90,306 10,400 61,203 
ee rer 15,685 23,036 
<> |” SAARI near eee eee ne 18,730 63,467 
eS 20,808 12,640 
Sandusky.. 10,325 49,230 
Erie.. 27,044 
Ashtabula. . 7,222 

0 ee 135,035 60,263 91,461 125,343 

Total season to date.... 258,246 163,570 171,253 256,416 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Thresher demand causes some improvement. Decline in 
screenings expected. Encouraging crop outlook. 

The domestic lump trade shows some improvement due to 
the opening of the demand by threshermen, now busy with 
thé wheat crop and soon to handle the oats. Whether this 
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will increase the supply of slack enough to weaken the price 
remains to be seen; there is no doubt buyers of screenings 
are expecting a decline. There is no indication yet of weak- 
ness. Other grades of coal are down to their minimum, run- 
of-mine ranging from $1 to $1.20, according to quality. 

The war-material industries of the state continue at 
capacity and an additional plant or two swings into this busi- 
ness weekly. There is pronounced improvement in operations 
ot Gary, and allied industries feel a reflected benefit. In 
spite of material damage by insects and storms, Indiana will 
probably have 40,000,000 bushels of wheat, her oats crop prom- 
ises to be the largest in years, and she raises 200,000,000 of 
corn, which is coming along satisfactorily. Coal men are 
counting on this to bring about a decided improvement in 
due time. 

Retail dealers seem to be stocking up with Eastern coals 
in a normal way for the month of July. Summer prices on 
these still prevail. There is a fair movement of these coals 
from the yards into consumer’s bins. 


ST. LOUIS 


Increase in the local circular. 
and better feeling in the trade. 

July 1 brought a welcome and longed-for strengthening of 
prices in the St. Louis market, particularly in the standard 
grades, where the prices have been demoralized for the past 
several weeks. During the past week intimations were re- 
ceived by the Kolb Coal Co. from some of the independent 
operators who are alleged to have brought about the recent 
price-cutting, that they were anxious to get better prices; 
the deadlock was broken by the Kolb Co. announcing, effec- 
tive July 1, an advance on 2-in. shaker screened lump coal 
from 77% to 85c. per ton f.o.b. mine. The Miller Coal & Coke 
Co. at the same time announced an advance of the same 
amount on standard lump. While the changes in other 
grades were not so pronounced there was a better feeling 
all along the line except in screenings, which fell off some- 
what. 

The market is now quotable as follows: 


Prices better maintained 





Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
OPI oo ose Gacicosecesce $1.25@1.35 $1.25 $1.25 $0.95 
2-in. lump....... Chee cCeREROe Henleueanes .90 1.25 .85 
MEE, Se cwccce rec cueces an wecemee nts .--. 1.15@1.25 amie 
WII ine saicccccercnaseeces 1.25@1.35 uae ease .80 
Ce ee dagaceeets -- 1.25@1.35 eeee weed wead 
IG, ci 6a cucdcicesases 1.15@1.29 eke wea .80 
NO F WON as cc cceces esis 1.25@1.35 wees 1.35 eawe 
WAGs: F WAGO a6 5.6: 0:6.6/6 6.6 c0:60/0 0 1.15@1.25 aaa cerna eae 
De errr 1.20 aes aed wees 
iG WE 6 6.5.6 6.0 4adecwes 1.15 aawe waa a 
ING: B WORE cscsccceseccewcs .80 eKee none 
SI ook e cc Saws sccccs .70@ .75 ay ge waa .15@. L774 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


Summer storage prices in effect and but littie business is 
transacted, as expected. City buys 2000 tons of coal and 
briquettes for schools. 

Summer prices have been put in cffect and Washington 
coals are now selling at $6.50 per ton in larger than three- 
ton lots or $7 per ton in one-ton lots. Wyoming is selling at 
$9 straight. These quotations cover deliveries within the 
first zone. The city has placed orders for 2000 tons of coal 
and coal briquettes, with three firms, this being the largest 
order placed here for some time. (See contract No. 362): 
Indications are that there will be very little if any coal 
imported here from Australia the coming fall and winter. 


-. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


STOOL 








ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Anthracite shipments for June and the first six months 
of 1914-15 were as follows: 





——_June————- —— 6 Months ——. 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Phila. & Reading........ 852,411 944,816 5,413,271 6,031,648 
Lehigh Valley........... 988,253 1,325,982 299,848 6,155,075 
Cent. R.R. N.J........ 2 609,12 014 3,798,849 4,389,087 
Del. Lack. & West....... 888,399 941,868 4,568, 4,598,5 
Del. & Hudson......... - 697,894 661,248 3,803,792 3,415,875 
erenia emue ne wae 446,69 0,652 2,969,954 3,217, 
PES Pe eats 693,089 738,175 3,747.082 3,990,027 
Ont. & Western......... 140,239 207,931 993,900 1,148,483 
GORGE cs chéiccamoxes 5,316,102 6,130,186 31,595,304 32,945,789 


Stocks at Tidewater June 30 were 739,729 tons. 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 
Shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals for June 
were: Bituminous, 1,624,535; anthracite, 300,631 tons. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a statement of the coal shipments by 
months from the four Southwestern states for the past two 
years to and including April of the current year: 








1913 Missouri Kansas Arkansas Oklahoma Total 
March 259,270 492,304 113,354 257,162 1,122,090 
April....... 204,255 444,142 136,153 246,155 1,030,705 

Mg oo asic 186,366 407,124 130,020 252,901 976,411 
pO ee 187,723 412,371 145,306 255,481 1,000,881 
A i. ee 198,723 465,761 163,185 272,124 1,099,793 
August. 178,949 451,968 178,904 289,949 1,099,770 
September 7 474,237 201,782 297,213 1,223,995 

ctober. 317,466 609 ,827 209,693 340,915 1,477,901 
November.. 290,958 571,165 187,703 346,064 1,395,890 
December.. 266,335 540,872 138,678 324,728 1,270,613 

Total 2,924,728 5,782,194 1,943,861 3,534,842 14,185,625 

1914 
January. if 526,300 162,056 333,125 1, ,090 
February 259,270 492,304 113,354 257,162 1,122,090 
March. 263,593 501,841 165,037 296,484 1,226,S55 
| 179,723 378,192 87,002 239,443 884,360 

MGS vecaces 165,395 370,097 95,749 241,180 872,421 
June....... 185,731 561 133,350 273,692 1,083,334 
. | 177,093 513,312 117,016 234,648 1,042,069 
August. 201,992 453,675 157,803 244,103 1,057,573 
September. 233,195 569,114 160,233 254,973 1,217,515 
October. 280,958 632,784 6,990 319,439 1,420,171 
November. 252,105 591,383 141,554 332,515 1,317,557 
December.. 285,547 643,213 123,737 352,267 1,404,764 

Total.... 2,762,211 6,162,776 1,643,881 3,379,031 13,947,899 

1915 
January.. 276,641 637,708 125,275 371,309 1,410,993 

‘ebruary 225,996 492,320 102,451 302,026 1,122,793 
March aens.< 271,374 522,242 90,252 243,505 1,127,373 
Apsil,...... 196,032 410,565 80,118 181,873 868,588 


RATE DECISION 

I. C. C. No. 7409—Reeves Coal Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. Co. 

Complainant ordered a shipment reconsigned, provided the 
lowest rate between original point of origin and final point 
of destination would apply. Reconsignment was effected and 
lawful charges, higher than those which would have accrued 
at the lowest rate from point of origin to final destination, 
were collected; Held, That the case does not differ materially 
from one involving merely a misquoted rate. Complaint dis- 
missed. 





FOREIGN MARKETS 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Situation very uncertain and important developments ex- 
pected. Restrictions of exports continues. 


June 25—The situation in the coal industry has many 
interesting features, but they are not of a character to 
encourage or facilitate business. Much uncertainty for in- 
stance, prevails as to what the Government may think proper 
to do with regard to coal prices and in view of the further 
negotiations between colliery representatives and the Board 
of Trade in London this week, an early authoritative an- 
nouncement on the subject is expected, but the inland trade 
has received something of a check pending that. Then there 
is the question as to whether there is any likelihood of the 
suspension of the Eight Hours’ Act, which apparently has 
been under the consideration of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain this week, while in Vales trouble over the 
non-Unionist difficulty and the new agr. ‘ment causes anxiety. 
Finally we have continued complaints concerning the restric- 
tion of exports, the main effect of which appears to be the 
depression of prices for the benefit of our customers in neutral 
countries, although, of course, the home ‘market for some 
qualities has also been weakened. Altogether the situation 
is far from satisfactory, and important developments are 
expected.—The Iron & Coal Trades Review.” 

June 24—There is still general quietness in all branches 
of the steam coal trade. Shipments are slightly improving. 
Prompt supplies can be had at-several shillings below current 


quotations. Quotations are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam. . Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $6.72@6.96 
Best seconds. . .....- Nominal pS eee 6.24@6.72 
pe ee $6.72@7.20 Best Cardiff smalls. . 4.80@5.04 
Best dry coals.......... 6.72@7.20 Cargo smalls........... 3.96@4.08 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfagzge. 

Freights—Chartering is very quiet and rates are approxi- 
mately as follows: 






Gibraltar. . Naples.......... $6.00 St. Vincent....... $4.80 
Marseilles. . Alexandria....... 5.76 RiodeJaneiro.... 6.36 
Algiers.... Port Said........ 5.64 Monte Video..... 5.76 
Genoa Las Palmas..... . 4.32 River Plate...... 6.00 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 

the coal trade. 

For the official advertisements of bids wanted see the Con- 


tracts-to-Be-Let Section on Page 20. 
#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 


has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
817. Barrett Varnish Co. Chicago Til. 3 (cars) 1048 
000 40 


856 Board of Education Kansas City Mo. 7000a 
950 Board of Education Linden N. J. 200a 40 
969 County Commissioners Hillboro N. D. 200b 41 


988 Government Engineer Atlantic City N. J. 
a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 

#No. 726—New York—All the bids on this contract (Vol. 7, 
pp. 916, 955, 1004, 1084, 1088, 1128), which provides for furnish- 
ing the local Fire Department with coal, have been rejected, 
and the contract will be readvertised. Address Fire Comr. 
Robt. Adamson, Municipal Bldg., New York City. 

#No. 855—Wilmington, N. C.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1085), which provides for furnishing the United States Engi- 
neers at this place with about 13,000 tons of bituminous coal 
was bid on as follows: 


F.o.b. Cars at 








Wil- Wash- New- More- 
ming- South- ing- bern head 
Bidder ton port* ton B.t.u. 
PNAS 5 oi.5 2 cara ints orb ales tweets ae 9000 2000 300 7 1000 
The net Shake cE 6 Nee => $3.85 $3.30 $3.30 $3.65 14,600 — 
Cooper-Pocahontas Co............. 3.75 3.30 3.30 .3.65 14,750 
The 8. J. Patterson Co...........0.208% 37 seo Oat 8:24 3:62 34,600 
Smokeless Fuel Co................- 3.30 3.75 3.30 3.30 3.65 15,100 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke 
ENR he Re ee ee 3.25 3.70 3.25 3.25 3.60 14,900 
RUMMOMNOTNOT os ccaw cu cae acnas'e 3.20 3.65 3.20 3.20 3.55 ..... 
Netherington & Co.. .-. 3.05 3.46 3.05 3.05 3.37 14,800 
The Nottingham & Wrenn Co... 3.28 3.70 3.28 3.28 3.63 14,779 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co......... 3.25 ... 3.25 3.25 3.60 14,850 
Commercial Coal Co., Inc........... 3.39 3.94 3.44 3.44 3.79 14,600 
Pocahontas Fuel Co... 3.30 .... 3.30 3.30 3.65 15,100 
The C. Y. Blake Co................ 3.30 3.75 3.30 3.30 3.65 14,850 
2 POS CASES CS OR ae rere er woes oss. 8,209 3.25 3.60 14,850 
Eastern Coal & Expcrt Corp........ 3.30 3.80 3.30 3.30 3.65 14,900 
Jewette Bigelow & Brooks.......... 3.30 3.65 3.30 3.30 3.65 14,900 


*Delivered in bins. + Without restrictions as to guarantees. 


Address Maj. H. W. Stickle, Corps of Engrs., U. S. Engi- 
neers’ Office, Wilmington, N. C. 


No. 870—Peoria, Tll—Bids on this contract (p. 1086) 
were received until 5 p.m., June 25. The successful bidder 
will be required to furnish a bond for $4000, and each bid is 
to be accompanied by a certified check for $200. Address 
Secy. Anna Rynearson, Bd. of School Inspectors, Room 203, 
City Hall, Peoria, I1l. 

#+No. SSS—Fairbury, Neb.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), 
which provides for furnishing the G. D. Meyers Water & Light 
Commission at this place with about 2000 tons of coai will 
be let some time in July. The price as noted in the previous 
item, $2.95 should have read $3.75 per ton. Address G. D. 
Meyers Water & Light Commission, Fairbury, Neb. 


#+No. 892—Jacksonville, Fla.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
1086), which provides for furnishing the U. S. Engineers’ Office 
at this place with about 4000 tons of coal was bid on as 
follows: Logan Coal & Supply Co., Berwind’s New River, 
$4.42; Weller Coal Co., Admiralty smokeless, $4.85; Clinchfield 








Fuel Co., Clinchfield coal, $4.24; Logan Coal Co. (exclusive of- 
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freight), Pratt lump, $2.75. Bids were also open for delivery 
at Tampa, the only bidder being the Tampa Coal Co. at $6.15 
for Superior Pocahontas. Address U. S. Engineers’ Office, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

No. 893—Milwaukee, Wis.—Bids have been received on 
this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), which provides for the re- 
quirements of the Lighthouse Service, 12th District, as fol- 
lows: 


Bidder Amount Place of delivery. 
Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co. 
MINER ONOG) ois -5 cole so esscens $800.00 * Milwaukee, Wis., Anth. 
Pennsylvania Coal & Sup. Co. 


(Milwaukee)........:...... 8632.80 * Milwaukee, Wis., Bit. 
Callaway Fuel Co. (Milwaukee) 815.00 * Milwaukee, Wis., Anth. 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. (Chicago) . 540.00 * Chicago, Ill., Bit. 
Charlevoix Coal & Wood Co. 


CCHATIVONR) 6606s oc ccccces 2464.50 * Charlevoix, Mich., Anth. & Bit. 
Wm. H. Pugh (Racine)....... 337.50 * Racine, Wis., Bit. 
C. Reiss Coal Co. (Sheboygan) . 908.00 * 


Sheboygan, Wis., Bit. 
Central West Coal Co. (Meno- 

WARIO c's on as ere ee 1143.75 
George Kemp (Sault Ste. Marie) 556.50 
Perry Coal Co. (Sault Ste. 


* Menominee, Mich., Bit. 
* Sault Ste. Marie; Mich., Bit. 


PRETO ois oops oe recs pee eaee se 567.00 * Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Bit. 
Mich. Lumber Co. (Manistee) 866.00 * Manistee, Mich., Bit 
C. B. Oliver (Escanaba)...... 1164.00 * Escanaba, Mich. 
Marinette Fuel & Dock Co. 

(Marinette)... ; 1214.25 * Marinette, Wis. 


Re notenmniie that the shee bids he accepted as indicated*. 


#+No. 937—Amsterdam, N. Y¥.—About a dozen bids were sub- 
mitted on this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1127), all of which were 
apparently the same as follows: Grate, $6.50; egg, stove 
and nut, $6.75; pea, $5.75. An extra charge of 25c. per ton 
will be made in event the coal has to be carried, and a dis- 
count of 25c. per ton will be allowed where payment is made 
by the tenth of the month succeeding delivery. Deliveries are 
to begin Sept. 1. Address Clk. Leslie L. Bedd, Bd. of Edu. 
High School Bldg., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


New Business 


No. 990—Kansas City, Mo.—The General Hospital will let 
a contract for 100 tons of mill run coal Aug. 1. The board 
of directors makes the contracts. Address Board of Directors, 
General Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 


No. 991—Storrs, Conn.—Sealed bids will be received until 
noon, July 20, for furnishing the Connecticut Agricultural 
College with coal as follows: 1000 tons anthracite egg; 200 
tons pea; 100 tons stove; 50 tons nut. Bids should be made 
f.o.b. Eagleville, Conn., and deliveries are to be made during 
the period of Oct. 1 of the current year to Mar. 31 of next 
year. Separate bids should be submitted on each size. Ad- 
dress Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 


Contract No. 922—Rock Island, Ill.—The contract with the 
Standard Oil-Cloth Co. for two cars of screenings per week 
expires on Apr. 1. This company will contract in August 
for the supply for the following season. Address Standard 
Oil-Cloth Co., Rock Island, Ill. 


No. 993—Kansas City, Mo.—The Southwestern Milling Co. 
buys its coal in the open market and will be interested in 
offers. Twe cars a month of mill run are used. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Southwestern Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





*+No. 994—Canton, Ill.—Sealed bids were received by the 
local City Government until 2 p.m. June 15, for furnishing 
coal required at the Ave. D. Pumping Station, during the year 
beginning July 1. Mine-run and screenings will be required. 
The successful bidder must furnish a bond for $500 guaran- 
teeing the faithful performance of the contract. Address City 
Clk. Joseph Waugh, Canton, III. 


No. 995—Cedar Rapids, Ia.—The Board of Education at 
this place will receive bids until 7:30 p.m., July 138, for fur- 
nishing coal as follows: 5000 tons of fancy Iowa or Illinois 
steam coal delivered on sidings; 30 tons lump coal to be de- 
livered as designated; 60 tons of anthracite to be delivered in 
bins on or before Sept. 1. All bids must be submitted on 
blank forms which may be obtained on application. Bids will 
be received at the same time for delivery of the coal from the 
ears to the various buildings. Address Secy. H. L. Cooper, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

















July 10, 1915 


No. 996—RBaltimore, Md.—The American Smelters Securities 
Co. is completing a new brass foundry at this place, for which 
t is now negotiating for the fuel supply. The plant will 
ne in operation in about two months, and shipments are 
scheduled to start Sept. 1. About 2000 tons of egg coal will 
ee required. Address Purchasing Agent, American Smelters 
securities Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 


»No, 997—Salina, Penn.—The School Board for Kiskimine- 
tas Township will receive bids until 10 a.m., July 14, for fur- 
uishing the coal required at the 20 schools in the district. 
Address W. J. McCauley, Bd. of Edu., Salina, Penn. 


#+No. 998—Kansas City, Kan.—The municipal contract for 
‘urnishing the city, water-works plant, electric-light plant, 
city buildings, ete., will be let about Aug. 1. though no notices 
ave as yet been sent out. About 20,000 tons of mill-run coai 
vill be required. Address Pur. Agt. Amos Riddle, City Hall, 
<ansas City, Kan. 


+No. 999—Brookville, Ohio—The Board of Education at 
his place will receive bids until 7:30 p.m., July 12, to furnish 
ts annual coal requirements for the fiscal year beginning 
luly 20. Address Clk, J. M. Grau, Bd. of Edu., Brookville, 
Ohio. 


1000—Independence, 
Storage Co. at this place is considering a contract for fur- 
;.ishing its coal supply, which aggregates about two cars per 
month. It uses slack and mill-run coal, and at present is 
buying in the open market. Address Mgr. A. D. Hatton, the 
Independence Ice & Cold Storage Co., Independence, Mo. 


#$1001—Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Board of Education at 
this place usually contracts for its fuel requirements som: 
time in August. The call for bids is advertised and the bus- 
iness is let on a competitive basis. About 4000 tons of coal is 
required, with prices varying from $2.40 to $4.20 per ton. 
Address Board of Education, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


$1002—Lafayette, Ind.—The Board of Public Works at 
this place will receive bids until July 14 for furnishing the 
coal required during the ensuing year at the local water- 
works, crematory and fire department. Address Committee 
on Supplies, Board of Public Works, Lafayette, Ind. 


1003—Kansas City, Mo.—The Wesley Hospital at this 
place is receiving bids for about 150 tons of bituminous coal. 
The contract will be let about Aug. 1. Address Board of Di- 
rectors, Wesley Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 


1004—Mitchell, S. D.—The County Commissioners will 
receive bids until 2 p.m., July 16, for furnishing Davison 
County with the following grades of coal: Pocahontas lump 
to be delivered at the Court House; same to be delivered to 
any part of the city; Hocking lump delivered to Court House; 
anthracite, egg and stove delivered to any part of city. Ad- 
dress County Audr, J. M. Crampton, County Comrs., Mitchell, 
Ss. DB. 


1005—Cleveland, Ohio—The Board of Education at this 
place will receive bids until noon, Aug. 2, for furnishing and 
delivering coal to the various school buildings during the 
seasons of 1915 and 1916. The approximate tonnages are as 
follows: Anthracite, 300 tons; bituminous lump, 3000 tons; 
nut, 2500 tons; slack, 25,000 tons; -semibituminous mine-run, 
{000 tons; lump, 4000 tons. Specifications and blank forms for 
lidding may be obtained on application. Address Dir. of 
Schools F. G. Hogan, School Headquarters, Rockwell and East 
Sixth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 7 





1006—Kansas City, Kan.—The local plant of Proctor 
< Gamble Manufacturing Co., dealer in soap, will be in the 
iarket about Aug. 1 for 200 tons of bituminous coal. Address 
‘urchasing Agent, Proctor & Gamble Mfg. Co., 19th and Izansas 
t. Kansas City, Kan. 


1007—New Castle, Penn.—The School Board at this place wil. 
ontract some time in August for its annual requirements oi 
oal. The present contract is on the following basis: 1800 
ons of %-in. coal at $2.33, 550 tons of slack at $1.92, prices 
icluding cost of delivery to buildings... The call for bids is 
dvertised. Address Board of Directors of School District, 
‘orth St., New Castle, Penn. 


1008S—Galesburg, Ill—The County Commissioners at this 
place will receive bids until 10 a.m., July 7, for furnishing 
‘he coal reauirements of the Knox County Court House and 
‘nox County Heating Plant for the year beginning July 1. 
‘ut, slack, mine-run, egg and lump coal will be required. 
‘ids are to include cost of delivery to the Court House and 
leating plant. The successful bidder will be required to 
‘ive a bond guaranteeing the satisfactory performance of 
the contract. Address County Clk. F. L. Adams, Galesburg, 
Hs 
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time during August. Address Secy. E. F. Lough, Independence 
Stove & Foundry Co., Independence, Mo. 


1010—Kansas City, Kan.—The Kansas City Soap Co. 
at this place is considering the purchase of 12 cars of mine- 
run and lump coal, deliveries to be made at the rate of one 
car per month. The company has heretofore confined its 
purchases to the open market. Address H. L. Fetters, Kansas 
City Soap Co., Shawnee and Railroad St., Kansas City, Kan. 


$1011—Ritzville, Wash.—The School Board at this place 
received bids until July 5 for furnishing 125 tons of coal to 
be dclivered to the various school buildings on or before 
Sept. 1. Bids were particularly requested on Roslyn Cascade 
Special Steam coal, but will also be considered on other 
grades. Address Dist. Clk. John Truax, School Dist. No. 1, 
Ritzville, Wash. 


1012—Pleasant Hill, Mo.—George M. Kellogg, a florist at 
this place, will contract for a year’s supply of coal some time 
during the current month. About 20 cars of slack coal per 
month will be required. Address Pur. Agt. N. F. Parker, 
George M. Kellogg, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


#$1013—Jackson, Miss.—Bids were received by the »-Mis- 
sissippi State Penitentiary until noon, July 6, for furnishing 
two carloads of coal for the Oakley and Parchman convict 
farms. The bids were requested f.o.b. the destination with 
freight prepaid. Address Secy. J. J. Coman, Mississippi State 
Penitentiary, Jackson, Miss. 


#$1014—Keewatin, Minn.—Sealed bids were received by 
the Town Government until 8 p.m., June 30, for furnishing 
approximately 500 short tons of coal. Deliveries are to be 
made between July 14 and Jan. 13. Bids were requested on 
Elkhorn, Ky., lump, mine-run, screenings, Youghiogheny 
screened lump, mine-run, screenings. Address Village Clk. 
Cc. W. Extrum, Keewatin, Minn. 


1015—Kansas City, Mo.—The City Ice Co. is said to 
be considering entering into short contracts for its coal re- 
quirements. About one car per day is required and it is 
stated that it is considering purchases in 30-car lots. Address 
F. D. Whiting, City Ice Co., 21st and Campbell St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


#$1016—Sel Air, Md.—The Board of School Commission- 
ers for Harford County received bids until noon, July 7, for 
furnishing its annual coal requirements. No. 2 screened an- 
thracite coal is required almost exclusively. All deliveries 
are to be completed on or before Oct. 1. Address Secy. Charles 
T. Wright, Bd. of School Comrs., Bel Air, Md. 





1017—Mobile, Ala.—The city will receive bids until 
noon, July 14, 1915, for furnishing a year’s supply of coal, to 
be delivered at the Spring Hill and Bienville pumping’ stations. 
Copy of specifications can be had by applying to Supt. C. W. 
Soost, of Mobile Water Works. Bids must be accompanied by 
guaranteed analysis. Address Comr. Harry Pillans, Mobile, 
Ala. 


1018S—Kansas City, Mo.—The Kelley Milling Co. at this 
place will probably contract about Aug. 1 for its fuel require- 
ments, which amount to about 20 tons per day. It uses Cher- 
okee slack coal. Address J. M. Kelley, Jr., Rochester and 
Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


#$1019—Allentown, Penn.—The School District of North 
Whitehall Township will receive bids until 5 p.m., July 10, for 
furnishing 100 tons clean chestnut ‘coal to be delivered to the 
various school buildings on or before Sept. 13. Address Secy. 
A. N. Kuhns, Orefield, Penn. 


#$1020—Adrian, Mich.—The State Industrial Home for 
Girls at this place will receive bids until noon, July 13, for 
furnishing about 2000 tons of domestic lump coal and 250 tons 
of chestnut coke. Bids should be submitted f.o.b. cars on side 
track at the home. Address Treas. Rolla L. Taylor, State In- 
dustrial Home for Girls, Adrian, Mich. 


1021—Kansas City, Mo.—The Western Sash & Door Co. 
will contract about Aug. 1 for 20 cars of mill-run coal. <Ad- 
dress F. J. Huttig, Western Sash & Door Co., Independence 
Rd. and White Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


$1022—Chicago, Ill—The Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium received bids until noon, July 9, for furnishing the 
coal requirements of the Sanitarium according to the specifi- 
cations on file. A certified check for $300 was required with 
each bid. Address Board of Directors, Municipal Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium, North Crawford and Peterson Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Contracts Awarded 


No. 650—Pittsburgh, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 835, 
918) has been awarded to various coal companies. Address 
Supt. of Supplies C. N. McKee, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


No. 747—Pittsburgh, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), 
which provides for furnishing the various pumping stations 
and the City Hall and Hospital, has been awarded to a number 
of the different local companies. Address Dir. F. P. Booth, 
Dept. of Supplies, 314 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

#$No. 631—Milwaukee, Wis.—An additional award on this 
contract (Vol. 7, pp. 795, 876, 918), providing for the re- 
quirements of the Milwaukee Fire Department, has béen made 
to the Kanawha Fuel Co., at $3.41 per ton for 800 tons of 
Pocahontas, and $7.50 per ton for 553 tons of anthracite. 
Address Comr. F. G. Simmons, Department of Public Works, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

No. 556—Grand Rapids, Mich.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
709), which provides for furnishing the local Board of Educa- 
tion with its fuel requirements, aggregating between 7000 
and 8000 tons of West Virginia coal, has been let as follows: 
Bennett Fuel & Ice Co., Kanawha, $2.94, and New River, $3.80; 
Breen & Halladay, anthracite, $8. Address Board of Educa- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

#No. 729—Vicksburg, Miss.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 916, 
1984) which, provides for furnishing the Third District of the 
Vississippi River Commission with approximately 10,000 tons 
of coal was awarded to the West Kentucky Coal Co., on June 
18. The contract will run during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916. Address Maj. Engrs., J. R. Slattery, U. S. Engrs. 
Office, Third Mississippi River Dist., Vicksburg, Miss. 


No. 766—South Bethlehem, Penn.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 
956), which provides for furnishing coal to the local schools, 
has been awarded to the Stahn Coal Co. as follows: Pea, $3.90; 
nut, $5.75; stove, $5.50. Other bids were: South Bethlehem 
Coal Co., pea $3.80, nut $5.65, stove $5.50; Artificial Ice Co., 
pea $4.05, nut $5.70, stove $5.55; Sancon Supply Co., pea $3.95, 
nut $5.85, stove $5.70. Address Secy. George E. Borman, Bd. 
of Edu., South Bethlehem, Penn. 


No. 674—New York, N. Y.—Awards on this contract (Vol. 7, 
pp. 836, 876 and 956), with reference to the supply of coal for 
the schools in the Borough of Richmond, action upon which 
was deferred when the contracts for the other boroughs were 
awarded, have been made by the Board of Education. The 
contract was awarded to the Richmond Ice Co., the only bid- 
der. Address Supt. of School Supplies Patrick Jones, Board 
of Education, Park Ave. and 59th St. 


No. 740—San Antonio, Tex.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 
917, 1084), which provides for furnishing the San Antonio 
School Board with its fuel requirements during the ensuing 
fiscal year, has been awarded to the Mission Wood & Coal Co. 
at $5.25 for Wilburton nut and $6.35 for Carona 6x3-in. fancy 
lump. Of the 10 bids received on this business this company 
was the lowest and best. Address Business Agt. Paul H. 
Scho'z, Bd. of Edu., Prudential Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


No. 678—New Brunswick, N. J.—This contract (Vol. 7, pp. 
876, 1048), which provides for furnishing the fuel require- 
ments of the local Board of Education for the ensuing year 
has been awarded to P. M. Welsh, on the following basis per 
gross ton: Egg and stove, $6.57; pea, $4.99; buckwheat, $3.51; 
bituminous, $4.10. The coal is to be weighed on the city 
scales and delivered and stored as /required. Address Secy. 
Morris Bauer, Supply Com. Bd. of Edu, New Brunswick, N. J. 


No. 598—New Orleans, La.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 794, 
Vol. 8, p. 40), which is said to cover the fuel requirements of 
the United Fruit Co., for the next two or three years, has 
been awarded to the Warrior Black Creek Coal Co., and the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., each concern getting about one-half. It is 
stated that the Pittsburgh Co. has had this contract exclu- 
sively for sixteen years and had it not been for this the 
Alabama Co. would probably have obtained the entire con- 
tract. The coal will be shipped by the L. & N. R.R. Address 
Pur. Agt. United Fruit Co., New Orleans, La. 


#No. 730—Louisville, Ky.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 916), 
which provides for furnishing the local Board of Education 
with its fuel’ requirements during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, has been awarded as follows: Franklin Coal Co., 6277 
tons of nut and slack, $1.93; Pittsburgh Coal Co., 1335 tons 
smokeless mine-run, $3.15; St. Bernard Mining Co., 386 tons 
lump, $2.25. The contract was let on a heat-unit basis, but 
no test of the coal will be made unless it fails to give satis- 
faction, in which event the contract will be cancelled and coal 
bought in the open market. Address Business Dir. Samuel D. 
Jones, Administration Bldg., Eighth and Chestnut St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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No. 733—Providence, R. I.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), 
which provides for furnishing the Board of Control and Sup- 
ply of the State of Rhode Island with coal during the ensuing 
year, has been awarded as follows: H. N. Hartwell & Son, 
Inc., 11,000 tons of “Alpha Special” to Cranston, R. I., at an 
average of $3.905;Providence Coal Co., 900 tons of “New River” 
coal for the State Home and School at $4.58, five tons for the 
Providence Armory and 20 tons for the Providence Armory at 
$5 per ton; M, L. Cobb, 1000 tons of “George’s Creek” coal for 
the State Sanatorium at $4.32; Logan Coal Co., 700 tons of 
Logan No. 2 to the Rhode Island State College at $4.10. Ad- 
dress Secy. G. R. Parker, Bd. of Control and Supply, State 
House, Providence, R. I. 


Contract Notes 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Alabama Co. has closed a contract 
for 25,000 tons of coal with the Southern Cotton Oil Co., for 
their mills in this section. 

Chile, S. A.—The Chilean Government have issued a de- 
cree requiring a deposit of $24.33 for every ton of coal taken 
by vessels under belligerent flags which sail direct to Eu- 
ropean ports. 

Warsaw, Ind.—The Light & Water Department at this 
place consumes about 9000 tons of Cambridge (Ohio) coal 
which usually costs about $2.55 per ton f.o.b. Warsaw. The 
business is done on competitive bids. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Southern Ry. has let contract for 
500,000 tons of coal through Vice-president E. H. Chapman. 
Two hundred thousand tons will come from the Pratt Con- 
solidated Coal Co., and the other 300,000 tons divided among 
the Stith Coal Co., Bryan Coal Co., Barney Coal Co. and 
others. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The indications are that the Northern Coal 
& Dock Co. will be the successful bidders on this contract 
instead of the Peoples Coal & Ice Co. as previously noted 
(Vol. 7, p. 1128). The contract provides for furnishing about 
17,000 tons of various grades of coal for the City Gov- 
ernment. 

Brookhaven, Miss.—The Light & Water Works Department 
at this place consumes about 2600 tons of Kentucky mine- 
run coal which usually costs about $3 per ton. The company 
does not contract but the business is let on competitive bids. 
Address Supt. B. S. Purser, Light & Water Works Depart- 
ment, Brookhaven, Miss. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—The contract to supply 575 .tons of 
coal to the Montgomery County institutions and buildings 
has been awarded to Vaughn & Casey. The bids were for 
350 tons of mine-run at $2.55, and 255 tons of mine-run at 
$2.25. The contract calls for a total expenditure of $1400.75, 
and in all there were four bidders. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥.—The contract for furnishing the County 
Home and Hospital of this county with 2500 tons of slack coal 
has been awarded to Spaulding & Spaulding. For furnishing 
the County Penitentiary with 3600 tons of siack, C. A. & M. 
Kaiser were the successful bidders at $1.85 per ton on cars. 
Both bids were practically the same. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Reports have reached here that the 
Argentine Republic is in the market for 50,000 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal. The information comes from Buenos Aires 
that the purchase has been authorized by the home govern- 
ment. It is provided that the cost shall not be in excess of 
$225,000, and the purchase is to be in charge of that govern- 
ment’s ambassador at Washington. 


U. S. Production for the Half Year—Output of bituminous 
coal in the United States for first six months of 1915 is esti- 
mated by the Geological Survey as between 180,000,000 and 
190,000,000 short tons. The rate of production has been from 
85% to 90% of the average for the previous year. This is 
considerably less than for the corresponding period in 1914, 
and is little, if any, greater thap-the output during the last 
half of that year. Production this year decreased after Jan- 
uary, reached the low ebb in March and April, and is now on 
the increase. Output of anthracite has fallen from 3% to 5% 
below average for 1914. j 


The Big Four R.R. Contract—This road is reported to have 
contracted for 150,000 tons of Harlan County, Ky., coal for 
shipment during the year, beginning July 1. The contract 
was distributed among the Harlan Coal Co., the Southern 
Coal & Coke Co., the Bewley-Darst Coal Co., and the Reliance 
Coal Co., about a third of the order going to the first named 
company. This is said to be the first time that the Big Four 
has ever purchased coal from Eastern Kentucky mines on the 
Leuisville & Nashville, most of their requirements having 
been obtained,in West Virginia. Deliveries will be made at 
Ohio and_Southern Michigan coaling points. 
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